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TO  HELP  YOU  INSPIRE  YOLU  GIRL  STUDENTS  TO  BETTER  HAIR  GROOMING . 

DRENE’S 


HOW  TO  SETx 


Center  part  hair  from  fore¬ 
head  to  nape  of  neck.  Set 
front  wave  on  each  side. 
Separate  hair  into  even 
strands  and  curl  the  ends 
around  your  finger.  Slip  a 
boliby  pin  into  each  curl 
end,  then  slip  your  finger  out. 


now  TO  MAKE 
4-PLY  BRAID: 

1.  When  hair  is  dry,  brush 
each  side  smoothly  down  to 
just  above  your  ears,  then 
tie.  Divide  hair  into  2  sec¬ 
tions  for  two  4-ply  braids. 


2.  Divide  each  section  into 
4  strands  of  hair.  (Strands 
must  be  same  thickness 
to  make  smooth  braid  ) 
llraid  one  s<‘ctiun  at  a  time. 


S.'  For  ease  in  braiding, 
refer  to  the  strands  by  num¬ 
ber.  Hold  1  and  2  in  left 
hand.  Hold  3  and  4  in 
right  hand.  Strand  #1  goes 
over  strand  #2.  Strand  #3 
goes  over  strand  #1.  Strand 
#4  goes  under  strand  #1. 


4.  Repeat  in  this  order  and 
remeralier:  Whichever  strand 
comes  to  the  extreme  left  is 
#1.  Always  start  by  putting 
#1  over  #2.  #3  over  #1, 
#4  always  folds  under.  Fas¬ 
ten  ends  of  braid  with  bobby 
pin ;  or  if  your  hair  is  thick, 
hold  it  with  a  rubber  band. 


- 


HELPS  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  GROOMING  PROJECT 

Home  Economics  Dept.,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Ivorydale  17,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  sample  copy  of  hair-care  booklet  “A  Girl 
and  Her  Hair,”  and  leaflet  describing  shampooing  and  hair 
styling  charts  available  for  classroom  use.  Also  a  return 
postcard  for  ordering  the  charts  and  additional  hair-care 
books,  and  as  many  samples  of  Drene  Shampoo  as  needed 
for  classroom  distribution. 

Name . 

Institution  Address . 


THE  FINISHING  TOITH!  After  both  sections  have 
been  braided  in  this  fashion,  loop  the  two  4-ply  braids  up  and 
tuck  ends  under  the  riblM)n  which  is  tied  above  your  ear.  Braid 
and  arrange  I’.air  the  same  way  on  both  sides  of  your  head. 


Now  as  never  before,  good  grooming  is  important ...  and  nothi 
adds  so  much  to  a  girl’s  appearance  as  shining-clean  hair  beco 
ingly  arranged. 

That’s  why  Drene  brings  you  this  series  of  smart,  pracli 
teen  age  hair-dos  . . .  each  with  easy-to-understand  diagrams  c 
detailed  setting  and  combing  instructions.  These  Drene  “Juni 
Miss”  hair-dos  illustrate  the  importance  of  clean  and  attracti 
arranged  hair  . . .  and  show  a  girl  how  to  make  the  most  of 
natural  hair  beauty. 

Reproduced  above  is  Drene’s  Junior  Miss  hair-do  which  appeiB 
in  the  October  teen  age  magazines  your  students  read.  Not 
detailed  instructions  for  making  the  4rply  braid  featured.  Nuti 
too,  the  shining  beauty  of  the  model’s  hair.  Before  styling,  tl»l 
girl’s  hair  was  washed  with  Drene. 

33  per  cent  more  lustre  with  Drene!  Drene  is  not  a  sof 
shampoo,  and  never  leaves  dulling  film  on  the  hair  as  all  soap 
do.  In  fact,  Drene  reveals  up  to  33  per  cent  more  lustre  than  atf 
soap  or  soap  shampoo.  Drene  removes  unsightly  dandruff  Haloi 
the  first  time  you  use  it. 

Drene  can*t  **dry  out**  hair . . .  for  although  Drene  remoiif 
all  dirt-collecting  surface  oik ...  it  does  not  dissolve  the  oi^ 
content  of  the  hair  structure  itself. 

Instead,  Drene  leaves  hair  soft . .  *. 
resilient  and  shining-clean! 

Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning  ac¬ 
tion  leaves  hair  beautifully  behaved 
—  right  after  shampooing.  For  love¬ 
ly,  lustrous  hair  . . .  use  Drene  Sham¬ 
poo  with  Hair  Conditioning  action. 

No  other  shampoo  leaves  your  hair 
more  lustrous,  yet  so  easy  to  manage.  a  Product  o/Procurt^cambit 


After  school . . . 


have  a  Coke 


NOVEMBER  is  a  month  of  famous  au¬ 
thors’  birthdays.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
was  born  on  the  11th;  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  on  the  13th;  C.  Collodi,  on 
the  <4th ;  Louisa  May  Alcott,  on  the  i9th ; 
Jonathan  Swift,  on  the  30th;  Mark 
Twain,  also  on  the  30th.  To  help  cele¬ 
brate  these  birthdays,  books  in  the 
Winston  Clear-Type  Classics  series, 
by  mentioned  authors,  are  —  or  soon 
will  be — back  in  stock. 

REPORTS  from  schools  which  adopted 
Easy  Growth  in  Reading  immediately 
upon  publicationiiidicatethattheirsixth- 
grade  pupils  are  happy,  successful  read¬ 
ers  who  will  continue  to  develop  “the 
Easy  Growth  way”  through  grades  7- 
8-9  via  Adventures  in  Reading  by 
Dorothy  N.  Knolle. 

TIME  to  turn  on  the  heat!  Thermostats 
invented  for  coal  furnaces  63  years  ago 
still  afford  the  easiest  way  to  a  10%  rise 
in  the  efficiency  of  your  furnace. 

CHILDREN,  because  of  limited  experience, 
require  more  —  not  less  —  information 
than  do  adults  al>out  something  new. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  why  The  Win¬ 
ston  Dictionary  For  Schools  pro¬ 
vides  enriched  definitions  and  abundant 
illustrations. 

PAY  OFF?  Yes,  education  does.  One  out 
of  every  three  college  graduates  earned 
annually  from  $4500  up;  for  high  sc-hool 
graduates,  the  score  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  was  aliout  1  out  of  9;  for  grade 
.school  graduates,  1  out  of  45;  and  for 
those  with  no  schooling,  only  3  out  of 
400.  These  figures  are  based  on  1940  cen¬ 
sus  but  the  moral  holds. 

“PRINT  and  bind  the  books  attractively” 
was  a  “mu.st”  when  Arithmetic  We 
Use  (Grades  1-9)  was  being  made.  Pupils 
like  to  handle  and  to  use  these  texts  lie- 
cause  of  lieautiful  format — illustrations, 
color,  large  clear  type,  washable  cloth 
— as  well  as  for  stimulating  content. 

THEME  of  .4merican  Education  Week: 
“Eilucation  for  the  Atomic  Age.”  Topic 
for  Monday,  November  11:  “Building 
World  Security.”  As  we  pause  this  Ar-’ 
mistice  Day,  we  shall  well  remember  our 
youth  who  died  in  the  belief  that  their 
sacrifice  woidd  insure  true  world  security. 


Winston  Builoing,  1006-1024  Arch  $t. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  5  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGELES  IS  TORONTO 


Something  NbW  in  Anthologies 

THE  WORLD  IN 
I  LITERATURE 

J  Collette-CroasStauffer 

j  Here  are  two  anthologies — “Within  the 
;  Americas”  and  “Beyond  the  Seas” — which  offer 
j  9th  and  10th  Grades  for  the  first  time  selections 
J  from  the  best  literature  of  all  nations.  With 
.-I  old  favorites  like  Stevenson,  Tolstoy,  Homer 
■  and  Dickens,  they  combine  up^o>the-minute 
I  writing  by  such  able  present-day  authors  as  Pyle, 
^  Maurois,  Undset,  Estrada  and  Steinbeck.  Here 
^  are  tales  of  fiction  and  fancy,  mystery  and  ad¬ 
venture,  essays  and  plays,  poetry,  songs  with 
music  historical,  biographical  and  scientific 
articles. 

#  The  series  gives  your  students  an  international 

viewpoint,  for  the  many  selections  by  foreign 
writers  throw  light  on  how  other  peoples  live 
Please  Ask  for  and  think,  and  how  they  regard  us.  Handsomely 

I  illustrated  with  over  160  photographs,  drawings. 

Descriptive  colored  plates  and  maps.  “Within  the  Americas” 

Circular  covers  Western  Hemisphere  literature;  “Beyond 

the  Seas,”  Eastern  Hemisphere  writings. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  70  5tli  Ave.,  New  York  11 


We  look  forward 

to  greeting  you  at 

our  Exhibit  Booth  at  the  Conventm 


Among  the  Newer  Books  to  look  for 


U  t>ton’Fuller 

ARITHMETIC 


Stoddard'Bailey'Lewis 

ENGLISH 


Whitmari'Pcd 

PHYSICS 


Beattie-Wolverton-Wilson-Hinga  THE  AMERICAN  SINGE 

Brownell'Williams'Hughes  THE  HUMAN  BODY: 

How  It  Is  Built  and  How  It  Works 


New  Jersey  Representatives 

L.  L.  Bruggeman  J.  S.  K.  Hand 

Victor  H.  Panek  Dorothy  Wagner  (music) 


American  Book  Company 


88  Lexington  AverJ 
New  York  16,  N. ' 
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TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
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The 

NEW  JERSEY 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


.  .  .  welcomes  the  .  . 


National  Council  of  Teachers 

of  English 


Atlantic  City  and  to  New  Jersey 


We  are  proud  of  our  State.  Its  4,000,000 
people  make  things  the  whole  world  uses.  It 
has  a  noble  history,  from  its  settlement  by  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes;  as  the  battle* 
ground  of  the  Revolntion;  as  the  third  state  to 
ratify  the  Constitution;  and  as  the  state  of 
Whitman.  Edison  and  Wilson.  Its  125  mile 
coastline  is  the  Morld's  playground,  while  its 
key  location  has  made  it  the  crossroads  of 
America’s  commerce. 

We  are  proud  of  our  schools.  Few  states  have 
better  ones,  and  none,  we  believe,  can  show  so 
high  an  average.  Here  originated  the  helping 
teacher  movement  which  has  meant  so  much  to 


rural  education.  Here  on  the  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  adult  level  you  can  find  the  best  in 
modem  educational  practice. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Association.  In  New 
Jersey,  everybody  joins.  A  staff  of  nine  full¬ 
time  employees  serves  26,500  members.  An 
active  program  covers  both  professional  and 
teacher  welfare  interests.  New  Jersey’s  was  the 
first  tenure  law;  it  has  one  of  the  oldest  and 
soundest  pension  funds;  New  Jersey  leads  in 
progressive  legislation.  Last  year  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram  of  state  aid  was  adopted;  this  year  we 
are  seeking  a  minimum  salary  law. 


See  More  of  New  Jersey 
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SHORTAGE,  SHORTAGE 
EVERYWHERE 


OUR  OPPONENTS 
MEAN  WELL,  TOO 


SCAPEGOATS  AREN'T 
SCIENTIFIC 


PEOPLE  AND  BOARDS 
WANT  GOOD  SCHOOLS 


SIT  YOURSELVES  DOWN 
AND  TALK  IT  OUT 


Nov«mb«rt  1946 


U  VERYWifERE  WE  TURN  there  are  shortages.  People  stand  in  line  for  meat. 
They  can’t  get  spare  tires — if  they  have  an  automobile.  Worn-out  toasters  can’t 
be  replaced.  Sugar  is  passed  out  a  lump  at  a  time.  Even  soap  has  become  a 
collector’s  item. 


In  our  classrooms  it  is  difficult  to  get  books,  paper,  pencils,  supplies.  Our 
buildings  are  getting  older  and  materials  for  new  ones  are  unobtainable.  The 
teacher  shortage  alarms  every  friend  of  the  schools — and  rightly.  The  lack  of 
young  people  who  want  to  enter  teaching  frightens  those  who  believe  that 
America  depends  upon  education. 


Not  one  of  these  shortages,  however,  is  unendurable.  With  a  little  time, 
patience,  Rood-will  and  cooperation,  every  one  of  them  can  be  licked.  The 
shortage  that  is  doing  the  permanent  harm  is  our  shortage  of  temper. 


IjiKE  MANY  OF  THE  OTHERS,  that  seems  to  be  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  of  group  to  distrust  group;  more  and  more  we 
are  resorting  to  shrill  cries  of  anguish  or  to  loud  protests  when  things  don’t  go 
our  way.  Less  and  less  do  we  believe  in  tbe  good  will  and  good  intentions  of 
the  person  who  disagrees  with  us  or  whose  immediate  interests  seem  to  conflict 
with  our  own. 


Tt  is  true  on  the  national  and  state  levels,  as  well  as  the  international. 
We  find  Left-wing  and  Right-wing,  capital  and  labor,  manufacturer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  salesman  and  customer  at  each  other’s  throats  with  a  minimum  of  provo¬ 
cation.  Their  statements,  their  attitudes,  their  deeds  frequently  generate  more 
heat  than  light. 


I  EACHERS  CANNOT  CURE  all  the  ills  of  the  world,  the  nation  and  the  state— at 
least  not  overnight.  They  can,  however,  in  the  operation  of  their  own  affairs, 
avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  thev  see  others  falling.  This  is  a  plea  that,  over 
the  next  few  months,  we  as  teachers,  exercise  some  of  the  calmness,  judgment 
and  good  will  we  commend  to  others. 


Frankly  we  are  going  to  need  it.  Issues  are  arising  that  can  only  be  settled 
by  a  united  profession  cooperating  in  the  spirit  of  good  will. 


In  our  classrooms  the  general  shortages  are  placing  greater  burdens  on  most 
of  us.  We  have  difficulties  in  getting  the  tools  we  ne^;  our  classes  are  larger 
than  they  should  be;  extra-curricular  burdens  are  increased.  If  we  trv  to  hold 
some  one  individual  or  group  responsible,  and  “take  it  out  on  them,”  we  are 
merely  piling  up  the  store  of  ill-will  which  makes  all  our  other  burdens  worse. 


V  OMMUNITY  AFTER  COMMUNITY  today  faces  serious  salary  problems.  Teachers 
need  more  money  if  they  are  to  cope  with  the  sharp  rise  in  the  costs  of  living. 
In  most  communities  they  must  have  it.  Rarely,  however,  do  thev  speed  in¬ 
creases  bv  “denouncing  and  demanding.”  The  very  real  success  which  our 
NJEA  field  service  has  had  in  helping  local  associations  with  their  salarv'  and 
other  problems  rests  on  two  basic  attitudes:  (1)  that  the  people  and  their  boards 
of  education  really  want  good  schools  and  will  have  them  if  they  can  be  shown 
how;  and  f2I  that  a  cool  factual  approach  in  which  evervone  concerned  joins 
in  the  basic  thinking  will  ultimately  result  in  a  plan  which  everyone  can  support. 


As  TEACHERS  we  know  the  value  of  the  intelligent,  unprejudiced  approach. 
We  try  to  build  it  in  our  pupils.  Let  us  practice  it  in  our  own  affairs. 
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Legislative  Group 
For  46-47  Chosen 


Charle<  L.  Steel.  Jr.,  of  Teaneck, 
NJEA  vice-president,  nill  head  the 
Legislative  Committee  for  another  year. 
Four  new  members  of  the  committee 
were  appointed  when  the  committee 
w  as  reorganized  for  the  1947  legislative 


Russell  knight.  Delaware  Township 
Super\ising  Principal,  takes  the  place 
of  Albert  M.  Bean  of  Camden  County; 
Dr.  Michael  Travers  of  Trenton  STC 
will  represent  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  instead  of  B.  \^oodhull  Davis; 
George  N.  Anderson  of  Clifton  succeeds 
M  rs.  Elizabeth  ^ .  Sharpley  in  the 
Eighth;  and  Ray  Lindbloom  of  Ridge¬ 
wood  takes  the  place  of  Lena  M.  Por- 
reca  in  the  Ninth. 


All  other  members  of  the  committee 
remain  unchanged. 

Other  new  committee  appointments 
are  as  follows: 


Chaklxs  L.  Stceu  Jb.  —  heads 
Legislative  Committee 


Coordinating  Committee:  Malcolm 
Robertson.  Morris  Plains  and  Jose¬ 
phine  Steffanelli.  Newark. 

Elections  Committee:  Passaic.  il- 
liam  E.  McMaster  of  Passaic:  and 
Somerset.  Law  rence  Moore.  Somerv  ille. 

Delegate  Assembly  Committee  on 
AflBliated  Groups:  Ida  Francis  of  Som- 
ert  ille  succeeds  Joseph  J.  Masiello  as 
chairman,  and  Harold  C.  Patton  of 


N.  /.  Retired  Teachers  Push 


Income  Tax  Exemption  Plan 


Legislation  to  exempt  the  retirement 
income  of  public  emjdoyees  from  fed¬ 
eral  income  taxation  up  to  the  amount 
of  $14-40  is  being  prepared  for  intro¬ 
duction  when  Congress  meets  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Support  of  such  legislation  is  be¬ 
ing  organized  by  the  NEA  through  a 
joint- committee  of  local,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  public  employees. 

Through  this  committee  candidates 
for  Congress  are  being  polled  on  their 
willingness  to  vote  for  such  a  bill, 
which  carries  out  an  NEA  resolution 
at  the  Buffalo  ( 1946 1  convention.  The 
amount  of  $1440  is  fixed  because  it 
is  the  exemption  now  given  those  who 
retire  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

It  is  h<*pe<l  that  the  whole  question 
of  income  taxes  on  tea»’her-j*ensions 


New  Faces  Appear 
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For  County  Posts 
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There  w  ill  be  three  new  members  owraOc 
the  Executive  Committee  next  year. 

14  new  members  of  the  Delegate  As 
sembly.  All  candidates  nominated  fi 
county  p«isitions  on  the  NJEA  go\e 
ing  bodies  were  unopposed  and  liavf| 
been  declared  elected. 

Mazie  V.  Scanlan  of  Atlantic  ('itylvised 
Dr.  William  S.  Toby  of  lx»ng  Braiirkljrann 
and  Harrv  D.  Stuart  of  Bernanls\  ilkr*P®^ 
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Cape  May  becomes  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  state-wide  committee  on  the 
Patrick  Henry  Memorial  Foundation 
consists  of  Isaac  Serven,  Paterson, 
chairman ;  Dr.  Stanton  Hammon.  Pater¬ 
son,  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Penick. 
Montclair;  George  Winters,  Haw¬ 
thorne;  Harold  J.  Adams.  Clifton,  and 
Herman  M.  Foss.  Trenton.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  planning  Patrick  Henrv  speech 
contests  for  public  and  private  schools. 


will  be  the  three  new  Executive  t'ora-  P*™ 
mittee  members,  representing  Atlanlk 
Monmouth,  and  Somerset  Countio. 
Re-elected  for  three  years  were  Georgt 
A.  Merrill  of  Hackensack.  Eric  Groe 
zinger  of  Pemberton.  William  Stov«  (jati( 
of  Pennsauken.  James  Lynch  of  Morris  romr 
Plains.  Kmb 


The  new  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  will  be  Miriam  Blemle  oi 
Delaware  Township,  Camden  County; 

Mrs.  Sophie  Bazan  Ghagen,  Cumber 
land;  Fred  Bioren,  Newark.  Howard 
Sawford.  Montclair,  Lilia  Camphel 
Vocational  Schools,  and  Ethel  Slid-  jurtb 
don.  Bloomfield,  all  of  Essex  County;  ihro' 
Kenneth  Woodbury,  county  superia-  prog 
tendent.  and  John  Salerno  of  Jersey  T1 
City,  Hudson  County;  Mrs.  Francii  shov 
Manning,  Red  Bank,  Monmouth;  men 
Daniel  Caruso.  Butler,  Morris;  Leon-  in  tl 
ora  Feuchter,  Union,  John  Dwyer.  46; 
Elizabeth,  and  Holmes  O.  Oliver,  Sun-  Den 
mit.  Union  County;  and  Richard  Ham-  **pt 
len.  Phillipsburg.  Warren.  fnd 

Other  members  of  the  Assembly 
whose  terms  expired  this  year  were 


will  come  up  for  a  hearing  before  the 

ays  and  Means  Committee  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February, 

This  legislation  was  the  main  topic 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Society  for  Retired  Teachers  in 
Newark  this  month.  It  was  the  largest 
meeting  the  Society  has  ever  had ;  more 
than  1.50  attended  the  luncheon. 

After  greetings  from  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence.  NJEA  President,  the  Retired 
Teachers  heard  various  aspects  of  the 
income  tax  problem  discussed  by 
Robert  J,  Adams.  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schmil  Council; 
Ralph  L.  Van  Name.  Setrretary  of  the 
New  York  City  F^mployees  Retirement 
Fund;  and  Lewis  Taylor,  Secretary  of 
the  New  YTork  City  Teac  hers  Retirement 
System.  Isaac  Serven  repcirted  on  the 
legislative  moves  now  under  way. 


returned  for  additional  two-year  term  I _ 

William  M.  Barr  of  Millburn.  Mn.|y^ 


Manning.  Mr.  Caruso  and  Mr.  Dwyetlg 
have  b^n  given  temporary  appoint- 1| 
ments  to  the  present  Delegate  Assembly, 
to  replace  members  of  the  present  as¬ 
sembly  wlio  have  resigned. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  will  hold 
two  sessions  at  Atlantic  City.  It  wil 
gather  for  dinner  at  the  Amhassador 
Hotel  on  Thursday,  November  7,  and 
open  its  regular  business  meeting  at 
8:00  P.  M.  After  concluding  old  busi¬ 
ness  and  committee  reports,  it  will  re¬ 
cess  until  10:00  A.  M.  on  Friday, 
November  8,  at  which  time  it  wiB 
consider  new  business. 

Provision  for  memliers  of  the  Asao- 
ciation  who  wish  to  appear  liefore  the 
Delegate  Assembly  has  l»een  made  ia 
the  agenda  for  F  riday  morning. 
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“Extending  the  Democratic  Discus- 
kons  program  through  the  role-playing 
g^Mrohnique”  was  the  theme  of  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Demo- 
ratic  Discussions  and  the  County  Co- 
.  anjjordinators  for  the  program  at  NJEA 
'  Tjieadquarters  October  15.  Richard  B. 
^*^astine,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
^scussions  Committee,  presided,  and 
Leland  P.  Bradford,  Director  of 
Adult  Education  Services  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  super- 
ised  the  demonstration  of  the  psycho- 
rania  technique  of  discussion,  the  prin- 
activity  on  the  evening’s  pro- 
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Plan  Nine  Workshop  Centers 
For  Democratic  Discussions 


Several  County  Coordinators  assuni- 
|ed  the  role  of  program  chairman  for 
local  parent-teacher  association  group 
while  others  enac*ed  a  teacher  asso- 


nmmunity.  The  interest  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  guests  was  intense  as  they 
iollowed  carefully  the  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  which  ensued  between  the  two 
role-players.” 

The  technique  employed  was  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 
Dr.  Bradford  made  suggestions  on 
methods  of  procedure  in  instituting  and 
furthering  a  program  of  discussion 
through  the  Democratic  Discussions 
program. 

The  annual  rejjort  of  Mr.  Vastine 
howed  that  46,140  teachers  and  lay¬ 
men  had  participated  in  the  program 
in  the  447  meetings  held  during  194.5- 
46;  that  the  number  participating  in 
Democratic  Discussions  since  its  in¬ 
ception  is  well  over  150,000  to  date; 
and  that  as  many  as  half  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  held  have  not  been  reported  to 
NJEA  headquarters. 


The  Committee  went  on  record  au¬ 
thorizing  that  a  business  reply  card 
form  be  used  to  replace  the  report  form 
now  being  issued.  Hope  was  expressed 
that  simplification  of  the  form  would 
increase  the  total  number  of  reports 
submitted. 

Mention  was  also  made  of  the  fact 
that  17  teacher  associates  were  award¬ 
ed  the  “Professional  Award  of  Merit” 
for  having  held  and  reported  to  head- 

3uarters  a  minimum  of  five  meetings 
uring  the  past  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  award  of  the  certificate  might  stimu¬ 
late  others  to  continue  their  fine  work 
in  the  Democratic  Discussions  program. 

To  enhance  and  expand  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  Democratic  Discussions  the 
members  of  the  committee  voted  to 
establish  nine  experimental  workshop 
centers  in  the  state.  These  experimented 
workshops  would  be  held  for  Coordin¬ 
ators,  teacher  and  lay  leaders,  and 
would  serve  as  clearing  houses  for  idea- 
clinics  at  which  problems  encountered 
in  promoting  the  program  might  be 
ferreted  out  and  discussed.  Organiz¬ 
ing  the  work  of  these  centers  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  J.  Masi- 
ello,  NJEA  Field  Representative  in 
charge  of  Democratic  Discussions.  It 
is  planned  to  hold  experimental  dis¬ 
cussions  at  each  center,  following  which 
those  in  attendance  will  evaluate  the 
techniques  employed  by  both  leader 
and  participants  and  the  degree  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  discussions  by  both. 
Here,  too,  will  be  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  teachers  and  community 
leaders  to  evaluate  their  communities 
as  places  in  which  to  hold  public  dis¬ 
cussions  of  present  social,  economic, 
and  international  problems. 


Professional  Award  of  jMerif 
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Paul  H.  Van  Ness.  Newark  Principal, 
wrote  the  new  Democratic  Disenssions 
Guide,  Hou)  Can  School  and  Community 
Be  Partners? 

The  experimental  workshops  recom¬ 
mended  for  organization  this  year  are 
Bergen  County  —  Hackensack ;  Essex 
County  —  Montclair;  Hudson-Essex- 
Morris  Counties  —  Newark;  Passaic 
County  —  Paterson ;  Union-Somerset- 
Middlesex  Counties — Elizabeth ;  W ar- 
ren-Sussex-North  Hunterdon  Counties 
— Phillipsburg ;  Mercer-South  Hunter¬ 
don-Ocean-Monmouth-North  Burling¬ 
ton — Trenton;  Camden-South  Burling¬ 
ton — Camden;  and  Salem-Cumberland- 
Atlantic-Cape  May  Counties—  Atlantic 
City. 

Also  stressed  at  the  meeting  was  the 
fact  that  Democratic  Discussions  is  a 
teacher-give  program.  Its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  confined  within  the  covers 
of  a  discussion  manual  or  outline. 
Teacher  leadership  in  public  discus¬ 
sions  of  pertinent  problems  facing  a 
community  is  the  heart  of  the  program. 
Words  of  praise  for  the  effectiveness  of 
Democratic  Discussions  in  keeping  w  ith 
the  objectives  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Adult  Education  program, 
were  expressed  to  the  group  by  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Adult  Education. 

Recipients  of  the  Award  of  Merit 
were  Richard  L.  Gleason.  Newark; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Kimball,  Lincoln  Park;  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Fehr,  Upper  Montclair; 
Joseph  J.  Masiello,  Paterson :  Gerald  A. 
Riccardi,  Ridgefield;  Byron  D.  Stuart, 
WestfieW;  Charles  D.  Nelson.  Salem; 
Wilma  McVeigh,  Montclair. 

Also  Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  Glen  Rock; 
Vida  Baylin,  Irvington;  Justin  Hess, 
Atlantic  City;  Paul  Wolcott.  Hacken¬ 
sack;  Elmer  Hummell,  Mays  Landing; 
Abigail  Blackburn,  New  Brunswick; 
William  NichoUs,  New  Brunswick; 
Emily  Surtees,  Atlantic  City ;  and  Louis 
Cronholm,  Dover. 
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RECIPE  FOR  MORE  MONEYo 


You  need  and  want  more  money.  In  most  communities,  however,  you  won’t  get  it  b_ 
around  wishing  for  it.  There’s  a  recipe,  as  definite  and  specific  as  the  recipe 

for  cake.  Here  it  is. 


niiJ 


ORGANIZE 

YOUR  TEACHERS 


ORGANIZE 
YOUR  FACTS 


ORGANIZE 

YOUR  PRESENTATION 


ORGANIZE 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 


2. 


3. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Form  a  local  teachers  association.  See  that  it  has  the  most  abl| 
active  leadership  your  school  system  can  provide. 

Set  up  a  salary  committee.  It  must  be  broadly  representativi 
if  possible,  teachers,  superintendents,  board  members,  and  citizen 

Ask  the  NJEA  for  help.  Two  field  workers  are  available  to  ni« 
with  you  and  help  you  apply  in  your  commimities  techniques  th 
have  worked  elsewhere.  Ask  for  NJEA  salary  materials. 


What’s  your  present  salary  plan?  Is  it  equitable?  Is  it  ad^ 
quate?  Does  it  attract  personally  competent,  professional,  well 
prepared  teachers?  Does  it  stimulate  their  professional  growlhj 
Does  it  retain  them? 


Training? 
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Who  are  your  teachers?  Salaries? 

Responsibilities,  in  school  and  out? 

What  justifies  increases?  Living  costs?  Salaries  in  comparabb 
communities?  Salaries  of  other  workers  in  your  community?  j 

What  do  you  want?  Bonus?  A  new  schedule?  A  new  kirn'  j 
of  schedule?  A  flat  increase?  A  percentage  increase?  How  muc’  i  *rai 

Where’s  the  money?  Is  there  a  board  surplus?  Railroad 
money?  More  state  aid  next  year?  Can  the  board  borrow  if  neces 
sary?  How  much  will  your  program  cost?  gala 

What  will  your  program  accomplish  for  the  schools  and  chil 
dren  of  your  community?  For  the  community  itself?  Good  schooli 
have  an  economic  value. 


2. 


An^ 


3. 

4. 


Show  your  facts  in  statements,  graphs,  charts,  speeches,  lettersj 
leaflets,  posters,  etc. 

Credit  board  and  community  for  what  they  have  done 
tagonism  begets  antagonism. 

Use  simple,  non-technical  language. 

Stress  the  benefits  to  children,  school  and  community. 


bon 
in  I 


Asia 


Go  first  to  the  superintendent  or  supervising  principal, 
his  help  in  interpreting  the  problem  to  board  and  community 

Present  your  facts  to  the  Board. 

See  that  the  community  knows  them.  Get  them  in  the  pres&l 
Get  the  support  of  existing  organizations.  Form  a  citizen’s  corai 
mittee. 


See  that  the  Board  knows  there  is  community  support 
what  you  want. 


Every  teacher  group  carrying  out  such  a  program  can  have  the  help  and  support  of  the  NEW  JERSEY 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  in  every  step.  If  you  need  it  and  want  it,  write,  telegraph,  or  telephone 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. — ^Telephone  ^'79. 
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NewarkRequests 
More  State  Aid 
On  Pupil  Basis 

'P'  •  Wewark  Teachers  Association  is 
ask  'that  state  aid  be  increased, 
especially  on  the  per  pupil  basis.  State 
aid  to  Newark  is  now  based  on  $3  per 
pupil.  Newark  teachers  are  requesting 
|30  per  pupil.  They  point  out  that  New¬ 
ark  is  spending  approximately  $200  on 
each  child.  The  NTA  has  polled  the 
candidates  for  governor  on  its  proposal. 
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Newark  Aids  Substitutes 

At  its  June  meeting  the  Newark 
board  made  a  single  salary,  $170  a 
month  and  $8.00  a  day,  effective  for 
substitutes,  whether  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools. 


$200  ^onus— Toms  River 

Toms  River  has  granted  each  teacher 
a  $200  cost  of  living  bonus  for  this 
ence]  year.  This  creates  a  maximum  salary 
I  of  $3200,  a  minimum  of  $1800,  and 
an  average  for  54  teachers  of  $2178. 
irabb  _ 

^  i  Dover  Teachers  Get  $100 

The  Dover  Board  of  Education  has 
nuc’  granted  a  $100  cost  of  living  bonus 
id  ta  ®’^‘^  above  a  previous 

'  bonus.  Ray  Gill,  chairman  of  the 
neces  teachers’  committee,  said  that  present 
I  salaries  were  set  in  December,  1945, 
I  board  had  no  idea  prices 


:hooU 


would  rise  so  rapidly.  Payment  of  the 
bonus  to  the  112  employees  will  be 
in  two  parts,  in  December  and  June. 
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Seek  New  Schedules 

Teachers  of  South  Brunswick,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Wanaque,  and  Bloomingdale  are 
uking  new  salary  guides.  All  feel  that 
present  guides  are  inadequate,  in  view 
of  present  economic  conditions  and  the 
additional  amounts  of  state  aid  that 
trill  be  available  in  their  communities 
next  year. 


Ramsey  Asks  $250  Bonus 

Ramsey’s  organized  teachers’  com- 
nittee  has  asked  the  Board  for  an 
immediate  bonus  of  $250  and  immedi¬ 
ate  readjustment  of  the  salary  schedule. 
The  teachers  propose  an  $1800  mini¬ 
mum,  with  $3500  to  be  attained  in 
22  years. 


Columbus  Gives  $100 

Teachers  in  Columbus  were  granted 
•  bonus  of  $100  by  their  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  LC 


<)  tr  •  m  b  a  r , 


1946 


Salaries 

WHAT’S  HAPPENING 
and  WHERE 


Lack  of  Teachers 
Closes  Schools 

Green  Creek  and  Dias  Creek 
schools  in  Middle  Township,  Cape 
May  County,  won’t  reopen  this  year 
as  parents  had  asked.  Raymond 
M.  Burke,  board  president,  said  it 
was  “impossible”  to  find  teachers. 
Pupils  of  the  two  communities  are 
attending  other  schools. 


Teachers  Outask  Janitors 

Hillside  teachers  have  asked  their 
board  for  a  $600  bonus  for  1946-47. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Hillside  Jan¬ 
itors  Association  requested  a  $500 
bonus.  Both  requests  are  being  studied. 
Hillside  school  employees  were  given 
$50  bonuses  last  March. 


New  Teaneck  Schedule 

Teaneck  has  adopted  a  single  salary 
schedule,  ranging  from  an  $1800  mini¬ 
mum  to  a  $4400  maximum,  spread  over 
15  years.  Maximums  for  less  than  six 
years  training  range  from  $3300  (2 
years)  to  $4300  (M.A.) .  Special  maxi¬ 
mums  are  set  for  supervisory  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions. 


Fairview  Wants  $200 

Fairview  teachers  have  asked  their 
board  of  education  for  $200  each,  and 
have  rejected  any  suggestion  of  a  com¬ 
promise  on  less. 


Midland  Wants  $100 

Teachers  in  Midland  have  asked  that 
they  each  be  given  an  increment  of 
$100. 


Claim  Salaries  Inadequate 

East  Paterson  teachers  are  asking  for 
a  pay  increase  of  $500.  Their  rep¬ 
resentative  told  the  board  that  the 
teachers  did  not  anticipate  the  sharp 
rise  in  living  costs  when  they  si^ed 
their  contracts  in  October,  and  that 
present  salaries  are  inadequate.  They 
claim  that  11  teachers  now  receive  a 
take-home  pay  of  $23.70  a  week. 


Last  Minute  Additions 

The  Manville  Board  of  Education 
has  voted  its  teachers  a  $300  cost  of 
living  bonus  for  the  current  year. 

Bloomingdale  has  made  a  $125 
increment  for  teachers  retroactive  to 
September  1.  1946. 


Morristown  Weighs 
$500  Bonus,  Raise 

The  Morristown  Board  of  education 
has  agreed  to  consider  a  request  by 
its  teachers  for  more  money.  At  its 
meeting  October  8  the  board  received 
a  request  for  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of 
$500  for  1946-47,  half  to  be  paid  be¬ 
fore  January  1;  and  each  teacher  to 
receive  a  contractual  increment  of  $500 
for  1947-48.  Maximums  of  $3700, 
$4000  (B.A.)  and  $4300  (M.A.)  were 
proposed.  The  board  agreed  to  ap¬ 
point  two  members  to  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Salary  Adjustment,  on  which 
the  supervising  principal  and  three 
teachers  would  also  be  members. 


Bridgewater  Sets 
Minimum  of  $1900 

.  Bridgewater  Township,  long  a  pro¬ 
gressive  community  in  teacher-board 
relationships,  has  adopted  a  new  salary 
guide.  It  is  a  single  salary  schedule 
with  minimums  of  $1900  (B.A.)  and 
$2100  (M.A.)  and  maximums  of  $3000 
and  $3300.  Increments  are  $1000,  with 
11-12  years  to  reach  the  maximum.  The 
announced  intention  of  the  Board  is 
to  attract  good  teachers  to  the  township. 

Woodbury  Forms 
New  Association 

In  preparation  for  a  salary  campaign 
the  teachers  of  Woodbury  formed  a 
new  teachers  association  on  October  14. 
Edna  Baker^  state  executive  committee 
member,  was  temporary  chairman.  A 
nominating  committee  was  set  up  to 
propose  permanent  officers. 


Form  Association — 
Get  $100  Bonus 

The  Allentown  Teachers  Association 
holds  a  record  for  quick  results.  The 
Association  was  formed  one  day;  three 
days  later  the  board  approved  a  $100 
bonus.  Now  the  Association  is  con¬ 
centrating  a  request  for  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  next  year. 


Oifton  Wants  10% 

A  10  per  cent  bonus  is  sought  by  the 
teachers  of  Clifton. 
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Is  There  a  Teacher  Shortage 
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A  Statement  by  the  NEA’s  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards 


NIVERSAL  public  education 
is  menaced  today  by  an  acute 
shortage  of  teachers,  a  short¬ 
age  so  acute  that  not  only  are 
some  rural  areas  without  schools, 
but  students  from  city  schools 
have  been  sent  home  for  lack  of 
instructors. 

The  basic  facts  of  the  emergency 
appear  to  be  the  following :  A  war-time 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers  at 
the  present  time  is  still  increasing.  The 
shortage  promises  to  continue  through 
an  indefinite  number  of  years  unless  it 
is  promptly  met  more  realistically. 
Last  year  i08,000  teachers  with  sub¬ 
standard  emergency  certificates  were 
employed  in  American  schook.  During 
the  war  period  60,000  positions  were 
dropped.  This  year,  the  number  of 
emergency  teachers,  not  yet  summa¬ 
rized  nationally,  will  be  much  greater. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  at  least  350,000 
public  school  teachers  have  left  the  pro¬ 
fession.  In  addition  to  unfilled  positions 
and  substandard  preparation,  the 
schools  are  now  operating  with  more 
inexperienced  teachers  than  in  many 
vears. 

Salary  increases  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  rise  in  living  costs  and  have 
proved  entirely  insufiicient  to  attract 
the  required  number  of  persons  into 
teaching.  The  average  salary  now  is 
below  that  of  many  unskilled  laborers. 
It  compares  unfavorably,  for  example, 
with  the  minimum  salary  of  $2645  and 
the  average  salary  of  $4150  in  federal 
professional  positions.  In  194-5,  the 
average  salary  of  all  federal  employees 
in  continental  United  States  was 
$2,595. 

Low  salaries  are  only  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  failure  of  teaching  to 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
persons.  At  present,  education  cannot 
compete  favorably  for  personnel  with 
business,  industry,  civil  ser\’ice  and 
even  military'  serN’ice.  Contributing 
factors  are  housing  shortages  for 
married  and  unmarried  teachers,  in¬ 
creasing  teaching  loads,  frustrating 
w'orking  conditions,  and  lack  of  normal 
social  life.  Teachers  college  enroll¬ 


ments  are  failing  to  recover  sufficiently 
fast  from  a  war-time  decline  of  50  per 
cent.  Teachers’  colleges  throughout  the 
country  are  being  pressed  into  service 
for  the  education  of  students  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  teach.  The  teaching  profession 
needs  many  more  men.  The  war  has 
decreased  seriously  the  proportions  of 
men. 

An  acute  shortage  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  personnel  is  also  developing  by 
an  increase  of  college  enrollments  over 
the  prewar  figure  of  1,400,000  students 
to  an  estimate  of  over  2,000,000  college 
students  for  1946-47.  During  the  war, 
the  enrollments  of  graduate  schools 
almost  dried  up  completely. 

The  Commission  beueves  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action  must  be  taken: 

(1)  Minimum  salaries  should  be 
started  at  much  high  levek  for  inex¬ 
perienced  persons  with  four  years  of 
college  preparation.  Annual  salaries 
should  yield  the  equivalent  of  $45 
per  week  on  a  52-week  basis. 

(2)  Annual  salary  increases  should 
start  with  the  second  year  of  service 
and  should  continue  w'ith  additional  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  A  level  of  at 
least  $4000  should  be  reached  in  ten 
years  for  college  trained  persons. 

(3)  Traditional  overloads  must  be 
reduced  to  preser\e  the  health  and 
morale  of  teachers.  A  teacher  cannot 
adjust  school  instruction  to  individual 
differences  of  ability,  unless  the  stand¬ 
ard  size  of  classes  is  brought  within  the 
range  of  2.5-30  pupils.  Teachers  in  de¬ 
partmentalized  schools,  such  as  high 
schools,  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
more  than  100  pupils  per  day  in  four, 
or  at  most,  five  classes  per  day,  plus 
the  extra  curricular  duties  expected  of 
them. 

(4)  Far  more  students  of  high 
ability  must  be  attracted  into  teaching 
by  adequate  salaries  and  modem  school 
programs. 

(5)  The  communities  of  our  nation 
must  realize  quickly  that  they  must 
spend  more  money  on  education.  Ris¬ 
ing  prices  are  doubling  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  yet  present  buildings  will  not 
house  tomorrow’s  avalanche  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Superior  education  is  expensive, 
but  not  m  costly  as  deterioration  or 


regimentation.  Further,  since  many  of 
our  most  talented  students  do  not  go 
on  to  higher  education  because  of  lack 
of  finances,  the  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  the  extension  of  state  scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  most  competent  as  a  wise 
social  investment  in  talent. 

(6)  Opposition  to  adequate  taxes  for 
education  must  be  overcome.  The  bud¬ 
gets  for  education  are  a  basic  invest¬ 
ment  in  citizenship.  We  spend  about 
$2,.500,(XK).000,  1.5%  of  our  present 
national  income  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  England  is  spend¬ 
ing  about  2%  of  her  national  income 
on  an  expanding  plan  of  educatioiL 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  reported  to  be  spending 
from  5  to  8%  of  her  national  income 
on  education.  Our  nation’s  present  edu¬ 
cational  budget  needs  to  be  increased 
speedily  by  $2,000,000,000  from  local, 
state  and  federal  sources  in  order  to  re¬ 
establish  a  teaching  profession  and  to 
educate  all  of  our  children.  Substantial 
federal  subsidies  only  can  fairly  equal¬ 
ize  the  tax  load  for  education  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

The  common  trend  of  spending  lesa 
money  per  student  on  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  than  for  other  types  of  general  and 
professional  higher  education  must  be 
remedied.  The  average  length  of  college 
preparation  of  all  teachers  should  be 
lengthened  to  four  and  five  years. 

(7)  Effective  tenure,  retirement  and 
tax  legislation  must  be  extended  to  all 
states  and  institutions. 

(8)  In-service  education  of  teachen 
is  of  prime  importance.  Colleges  and 
universities  should  provide  consultaai 
service  which  would  give  stimulatioB 
and  growth  for  teachers  in  terms  of 
their  community  and  the  children  they 
leach.  Such  services  cannot  he  rend¬ 
ered  with  present  staff,  and,  if  estab¬ 
lished,  must  be  supported  by  additional 
funds. 

(9)  Affiliated  commissions  on  teach¬ 
er  education  and  professional  standard! 
in  each  of  the  state  education  associa¬ 
tions  should  Ih*  established  at  once. 
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The  Teacher  Shortage  in  New  Jersey 


This  material  is  based  on  a  report  prepared  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  by  a  Committee  on  Teacher  Shortage  and  Related 
Administrative  Problems.  Members  of  the  committee  were  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Chairman,  Thomas  J.  Durell,  and  Robert  H. 
Morrison. 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  6,111 
pupils,  or  approximately  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
New  Jersey  public  schools,  between 
September,  1945,  and  September,  1946. 
If  it  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
25  students  requires  the  services  of 
one  teacher,  approximately  240  teach¬ 
ers  would'  be  needed  to  take  care  of 
die  increased  enrollments  throughout 
the  schools.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  238  teachers  in  our  New 
Jersey  public  schools  between  Sep¬ 
tember,  1945,  and  September,  1946. 

Approximately  one  out  of  every  ten 
teachers  was  replaced  between  July  1 
and  September,  1946,  and  one  out  of 
every  12  between  July  1  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1946.  The  total  number  of  re¬ 
placements  for  1945-46  is  2,690  teach¬ 
ers.  In  normal  times  studies  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  teacher  replacement  is 
about  four  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
teaching  staff.  The  present  situation, 
therefore,  indicates  an  unusually  heavy 
turnover  by  the  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staffs  of  our  schools.  The  teacher 
turnover  of  1945  has  been  increased 
during  the  past  year  by  477  teachers. 

flfniLE  THERE  HAVE  been  614  teach¬ 
ers  leaving  to  reassume  home  duties,  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  that  number 
are  entering  the  school  systems  from 
home  duties.  The  trend  to  return  to 
home  duties  after  the  war  emergency 
is  pronounced. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  have 
left  the  schools  and  definitely  given  as 
their  reason  to  enter  industry  or  busi¬ 
ness  is  148,  somewhat  smaller  than  was 
anticipated.  Without  a  doubt,  many 
of  the  395  for  whom  the  reason  for 
leaving  has  not  been  stated  have  left 
to  enter  industry  or  business  but  did 
not  care  to  have  the  reason  known. 

A  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
376,  have  returned  from  the  military 
service.  In  the  future  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  number  of  teachers  who 
may  come  from  home  duties  and  mil¬ 
itary  service  will  be  decreased,  and  this 
decrease  will  aggravate  the  problem 
of  teacher  supply.  Without  question, 
the  current  economic  situation  has  been 
I  basic  cause  for  an  unusually  high 
number  of  teacher  transfers  from  one 
school  system  to  another  in  the  State. 

This  study  indicates  that  55  teach¬ 
ing  positions  have  been  eliniinated  be¬ 
cause  of  teacher  shortage,  with  the 
greatest  concentration  of  34  positions 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Tne  small 
number  of  positions  eliminated  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  unusual  effort  that  has 


trators  in  filling  the  vacancies  which 
have  occurred.  The  fact  that  there  are 
so  few  positions  which  have  been  elim¬ 
inated,  however,  does  not  indicate  the 
quality  of  service  which  has  been  ac¬ 
quired. 

It  apTCars  that  294  teachers  are  need¬ 
ed  in  the  State  in  order  to  make  the 
class  size  suitable  for  proper  educa¬ 
tional  results;  235  are  needed  in  order 
to  lower  class  size  in  the  kindergarten, 
pre-first,  and  grades  1-6.  Many  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers  are  being  used,  a  total 
of  452,  of  whom  293  are  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  and  the  balance  largely 
in  the  secondary  school  grades  7-12. 
School  administrators  indicate  that  at 
the  present  time  102  teachers  would 
be  hired  to  provide  for  needed  aux¬ 
iliary  services  such  as  guidance,  super¬ 
vision,  remedial  classes,  and  others. 
The  need  for  teachers  to  do  remedial 
class  work  has  been  especially  ap¬ 
parent. 

There  are  292  temporary  substi¬ 
tutes  filling  positions,  and  in  many 
school  systems  substitutes  are  being 
hired  on  a  permanent  basis  throughout 
the  school  year. 


There  are  77  positions  for  which 
no  teachers  have  been  found.  These 
situations  have  been  met  by  a  variety 
of  means,  such  as  increasing  class  size, 
elimination  of  services,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  or  pupils  to  other  districts  and 
classes.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
1,000-2,000  pupils  are  directly  affected 
because  of  the  lack  of  teachers  for  our 
classes. 

A  total  of  1,220  teachers  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  our  State  are  in  service 
with  provisional,  emergency,  or  tem¬ 
porary  limited  certificates.  This  rep¬ 
resents  approximately  one  out  of  every 
20,  or  five  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  in  the  schools.  Of  this 
number  655  are  in  the  elementary, 
kindergarten,  and  pre-first  groupings, 
and  382  are  in  the  secondary  schools. 
183  teachers  in  such  fields  of  special 
services  as  school  nursing,  classes  for 
the  handicapped,  music,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  guidance  are  recorded  as 
holding  substandard  certificates.  Many 
of  the  teachers  who  now  have  these 
substandard  certificates  are  making  an 
effort  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
regular  certification. 


INOCX  NUWER 
I5S 


This  graph  shows  what  has  been  happening  to  the  cost  of  living — for  teachers, 
just  like  everybody  else.  It  is  taken  from  the  bi-monthly  report  of  the  N.  J. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  its  figures  are  for  last  August. 

That  things  are  getting  worse,  instead  of  better,  is  shown  by  a  later  report 
from  the  same  source,  covering  farm  and  retail  food  prices. 

Between  August  and  September,  1946,  the  retail  prices  of  all  foods  jumped 
from  an  index  figure 
of  186.2  to  198.9. 

The  teacher’s  1939 
food  dollar  now 
buys  50.3c  worth 
of  food. 

That  the  money  for 
food  is  going  back  to 
the  man  who  produces 
it  is  indicated  by  the 
report  on  fairm  prices. 

Using  1935-39  as  a 
base  (100),  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  are  now 
receiving  prices  of 
219  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  It’s  not  all  gravy, 
since  it  appears  they 
are  paying  252  for  the 
feed,  labor,  fertilizers, 
seeds,  and  plants  they 
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WHERE’S  the  MONEY 


R.R. 

Tax  Money 


State  I 
Aid* 


Herewith  the  Review  presents 
data  by  school  districts  on  the 
amounts  of  main  stem  nulroad 
taxes  for  the  years  1932-1939  dis¬ 
tributed  in  May  of  last  year. 
Some  school  systems  have  bor¬ 
rowed  against  this  money  or  have 
otherwise  budgeted  it.  To  others, 
however,  it  came  as  a  windfall, 
and  is  available  for  use  this  year, 
whether  for  salary  increases  or 
cost-of-living  bonuses. 

In  the  second  column  will  be 
found  the  gidns  to  each  district 
under  the  new  state  school  aid 
plan  effective  July  1, 1947.  These 
are  the  figures  prepared  nearly 
a  year  ago  based  on  1943-44  data; 
they  are  subject  to  some  change 
when  actual  figures  are  compil^. 
They  do,  however,  provide  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  which  will  be 
available  in  each  community  next 
year  without  any  increase  in  the 
overall  tax  rate. 

The  gain  shown  is  made  up  (1) 
of  increased  state  aid  to  most 
school  districts;  and  (2)  tax  re¬ 
lief  to  municipalities.  Complete 
tabulations  showing  how  these  fig¬ 
ures  were  reached  were  sent  to 
district  clerks,  superintendents 
and  supervising  principals,  and 
presidents  of  local  teachers  asso¬ 
ciations  last  spring. 


Atlantic  Co. 

Absecfin  8 

Atlantic  City 
Brigantine 
Buena  Vi«ta  Twp. 
Corbin  City- 
Egg  Harbor  City- 
Egg  Harbor  Twp. 
Estell  Manor 
Folsom 

GaHoway  Twp. 
Hamilton  Twp. 
Hammonton 
Linwood 
Longport 
Margate  City 
Mullica  Twp. 
Northfield 
Pleasantville 
Port  Republic 
Somers  Point 
Ventnor  City 
'Weymouth  Twp. 
Other 


R.R. 

Tax  Money 


Stote 
Aid  Gain 


4.413.57 
71.732.04 
1.044.35 
11.998.19 
.599.46 
7.182.31 
8.608.01 
1,456.53 
673.74 
9230.07 
8241. .59 
1.5255.04 

3216.90 
6.56.60 

5.919.90 
4,352.77 
4,728.16 

18.643.39 

1.589.99 

4.365.68 

12.895.66 

1.863.09 

559.33 


5.576 

141264 


23.463 


10.936 

5,936 

30286 


2.913 

1.568 

1,764 

1.040 

23,583 


Dumont 

East  Paterson 

East  Rutherford 

Edgewater 

Emerson 

Englewood  City 

Englewood  Cliffs 

Fairlawn 

Fairview 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin  Lakes 

Garfield 

Glen  Rock 

Hackensack 

Harrington  Park 

Hasbrouck  Heights 

Haworth 

Hillsdale 

Hohokus  Boro 

Leonia 

Little  Ferry 

Lodi  Boro 

Lyndhurst 

Mahwah 

Maywood 

Midland  Park 

Montvale 

Moonachie 

New  Milford 

N.  Arlington 

Northvale 

Norwood 

Oakland 

Old  Tappan 

Oradell 

Palisades  Park 

Paramus 

Park  Ridge 

Ramsey 

Ridgefield 

Ridgefield  Park 

Ridgewood 

River  Edge 

River  Vale 

Rochelle  Park 

Rockleigh 

Rutherford 

Saddle  River  Boro 

.‘'addle  River  Twp. 

S.  Hackensack 

Teaneck 

Tenafly 

Teterboro 

Upper  Saddle  River 

Waldwick 

Wallington 

Washington  Twp. 

Westwood 

Woodcliff  Lake 

Wood-Ridge 

Wyckoff 

Other 


R.R. 

Tax  Money 
8260.81 
7223.42 
9237.10 

7284.37 
2,431.04 
1829328 

129625 
10,730.95 
10,135.63 
7,461.07 
120321 
24,043.73 
6,565.89 
23,650.73 
3233.47 
4.928.11 

2243.51 
5295.65 
2.018.97 
7.55021 
6,044.32 

11,428.45 
16,140.83 

5.856.69 
4,837.01 
4.835.58 
2.326.35 
2.50728 

4.437.37 
6.554.64 
1.834.85 

2.428.70 
1,378.34 

1.139.89 
4.819.66 

9.808.51 
4.8.50.72 
4.%5.19 

7.175.89 
8..3.53.77 
9.014.% 

15.435.86 
3.959.68 
1239.31 
3.492.27 
318.42 
12.479.88 
1.028..52 
5.431.48 
1.343.52 
17269.29 
9.866.88 


Totals 


1.558 

1.970 

890 


Burlington  Co. 


Totals 


$  199,226.37  S  267,945 


Bergen  Co. 

Allendale 

Alpine 

Bergenfield 

Bogota 

Carlstadt 

Cliffside  Park 

Qoster 

Cresskill 

Demarest 


2.956.35 

941.17 

11,175.43 

7340.09 

6,57526 

12.974.56 

2262.79 

2,77127 

1384.52 


3,124 

4.477 

73,498 

16,479 

11,487 

37,908 

10,462 

4,138 


Bass  River  ] 
Beverly 

Bordentown  City 
Bordentown  Twp. 
Burlington  City 
Burlington  Twp. 
Chester 
Chesterfield 
Cinnaminson 
Delanco 
Delran 
Eastampton 
Edgewater  Park 
Evesham  Twp. 
Fieldsboro 


State 
Aid  Gain 
58,041 
,44,981 
18.660 
53210 
3366 
30,804 
3,382 
49,676 
18398 
19,122 
2,600 
110255 
3,785 
49249 
.4,551 
25,108 
13 
14.414 
2,170 
12,454 
23,941 
71,304 
104,564 
5,795 
19264 
10,887 

7.379 
4,738 

25.117 

30,632 

1,320 

5.380 
1.822 
3,068 
4,685 

33286 

3.442 


1.719 

5.070 

44,903 

26.754 

17.638 

5.369 

7.711 

25.147 

36.803 

481 

18.340 

292 

151.419 

7.567 


Florence 

5,148.09 

23, « 

Hainesport 

450.10 

3,04 

Lumberton 

38521 

_ 

Mansfield 

1,015.06 

6,on 

Medford  Lakes 

294.37 

m 

Medford 

1,135.94 

193 

Moorestown 

3,484.69 

18211 

Mt.  HoUy 

2,120.90 

10,00 

Mt.  Laurel  Twp. 

1,443.86 

6,9« 

New  Hanover 

61827 

North  Hanover 

759.38 

6TI 

Palmyra 

2,514.27 

11,40 

Pemberton  Boro 

1229.90 

Pemberton  Twp, 

1.468.64 

11,6* 

Riverside 

2,032.59 

17,00 

Riverton 

1,315.30 

4,0S1 

Shamong 

647.91 

Southampton 

1,359.54 

6,6M 

Springfield 

1,158.38 

4,00 

Tabernacle 

428.95 

2,60 

Washington  T-wp. 

667.88 

Westampton 

46927 

4,S« 

Willingboro 

700.25 

70 

Woodland 

592.46 

Rancocas  Valley 

Reg.  High  School 

1,740.84 

Other 

81.75 

Totals  $ 

57,782.08 

$ 

264,90 

Camden  Co. 

Audubon  I 

8,156.73 

1 

36201 

Barrington 

3,191.59 

7,10 

Bellmawr 

1.913.50 

21274 

Berlin  Boro 

3,513.69 

13,941 

Berlin  Twp. 

3280.94 

1,971 

Brooklawn 

2.383.02 

1,974 

Camden  City 

72,122.58 

294,74! 

Chesilhurst 

410.78 

795 

Clementon 

3,852.19 

2227 

Collingswood 

12,317.73 

28,464 

Delaware  Twp. 

10293.39 

27,672 

Gibbsboro 

1,029.60 

2,802 

Gloucester  City 

9.049.20 

9,734 

Gloucester  Twp. 

10.779.89 

21,433 

Haddon  Twp. 

11,711.59 

19,314 

Haddonfield 

9.910.71 

11,152 

Haddon  Heights 

10.916.39 

2,333 

Hi-Nella 

290.49 

646 

Laurel  Springs 

2.390.16 

3,727 

Lawnside 

1,443.59 

1,802 

Lindenwald 

3.868.% 

4,187 

lest  W 
lildwoc 
lildwoc 
loodbii 


Total 


Combe 
idget( 
mei 
irfiel 
iDowne 
Fsirfieh 
nw 
Hopewt 
Lindis 
Liwren 
Mauric 
HiUvill 
Shiloh 
Stow  ( 
Upper 
Other 


Tot 


Essex 

Bellevi 


Ctldwi 

Caldwi 


Tc 


Magnolia 
Merchantville 
Mt.  Ephraim 
Oaklyn 

Pennsauken  Twp. 
Pine  Hill 


2.302.67 
5.728.72 
3.041.42 
5,183.80 

21,416.98 

2.422.68 


4-287  1  Dep, 
lEast 


40.41 

5.902 

Pine  V'alley 

— 

706.01 

527 

Runnemede 

4.944.70 

2.817.75 

6.966 

Somerdale 

1,763.86 

18.710.69 

15,016 

Stratford 

1,474.26 

L381.90 

% 

Tavistock 

3.35 

5.690.89 

14.544 

Voorhees  Twp. 

2.860.89 

1.322.81 

2.612 

Waterford 

4.607.81 

5.891.88 

20.716 

Winslow 

7.673.05 

5.300.56 

17.075 

Woodivnne 

3,456.90 

2,590.50 

Lower  Camden  Co. 

— 

Reg. High  School 

2.332.18 

151,326.85 

$1,475,503 

Other 

1267,10 

Totals 

$ 

253,307.09 

544.34 

$ 

Cape  May  Co. 

1,613.91 

13,015 

Avalon 

$ 

950.77 

162«  Hk 
19.185  Fran 

olS 

Han 

17.311  Lo-( 

2-616  Mor 
21*  Nati 
5-206  n"w 
5.977  P.U 

6,874  £ 
Swe 

Wa! 
We! 
We 


$  670.141  I 

1  Wo 


2,43225 

904.57 

423429 

2,118.13 

3247.67 

1,065.36 

1,979.54 

1382.77 

1388.50 

266.44 

1,049.05 

1,503.04 

238.42 


5,177 

5212 

34,914 

9326 

4237 


9,746 

9277 

7309 


2,368 

9,386 

2,756 


Cape  May  City 
Cape  May  Point 
Dennis  Twp. 
Lower  Twp. 
Middle  Twp. 
North  Cape  May 
North  Wildwood 
Ocean  City 
Sea  Isle  City 
South  Cape  May 
Stone  Harbor 
Upper  Twp. 

West  Cape  May 


4.684.46 
604.97 

4.737.46 
5,150.16 
8,681.61 


3355.10 

9,088.03 

2.608.63 


1,360.84 

5,060.56 

2,099.71 


3,700 

6,906 

639 

4,126 

4,432 

8304 

414 

8,147 

2834* 

1,401 

42 

5,131 

5387 

324 


Wo 

Otl 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


R.  R.  State 


Tax  Money 
Vest  Wildwood  540.20 

VildK..oa  9^.76 

vadwnod  Crest  1,461.19 

Wo<>!bine  3,168.57 

Aid  Gain 

778 

11,019 

4.450 

Totals  $ 

68,089.03 

$ 

94,256 

(^unberland  Co. 

Bridgeton  $ 

8,432.31 

1 

67,425 

Comnii  r,:<al 

1,532.78 

4,812 

Deerfield 

1.858.62 

5,498 

Downe 

2,094.44 

4,182 

Fsirfield 

1,643.25 

8,793 

Greenwich 

1,044.64 

3310 

Hopewell 

1375.56 

6,523 

Landis 

1134839 

55,820 

Lawrence 

2359.40 

8,545 

Maurice  River 

2331.36 

2,604 

MiUville 

8,035.13 

49,659 

Shiloh 

340.88 

3,578 

Stow  Creek 

1,043.94 

5,375 

Upper  Deerfield 

2,689.69 

18315 

Other 

6.57 

Totals  $ 

46.186.86 

T 

244,889 

Essex  Co. 

Belleville  $ 

58,733.42 

$ 

104.072 

Bloomfield 

76,415.40 

27.668 

Caldwell  Boro 

20,497.32 

Caldwell  Twp. 

3,755.31 

4,384 

Cedar  Grove 

6,123.72 

East  Orange 

96.658.61 

101,028 

Essex  Fells 

4.032.64 

3,322 

Glen  Ridge 

15,375.95 

11,771 

Inington 

91,721.53 

21,693 

Livingston 

15349.45 

13,739 

Millburn 

21.353.59 

30.805 

Montclair 

77,765.08 

74.676 

Newark 

758.581.48 

444.324 

N.  Caldwell 

2.913.91 

Nutley 

47.829.22 

52.904 

Orange 

62.612.27 

35313 

Roseland 

3351.94 

Sooth  Orange 

71.683.38 

S3.690 

Verona 

14.649.83 

4,051 

Vest  Orange 

53.089.50 

20.113 

1  Totals  $1,603,298.55 

$1,008,558 

1  Gloucester  Co. 

Clayton  $ 

1.423.88 

$ 

10,163 

Deptford 

4395.12 

33.169 

East  Greenwich 

1.759.66 

9,512 

Qk 

1.988.51 

5.498 

Franklin 

2.767.02 

17,484 

Glassbnro 

3,461.52 

24.413 

Greenwich 

2.380..36 

7.681 

Harrison 

1.661.26 

7..398 

Logan 

1.671.74 

14.342 

Mantua 

2.032.57 

18314 

Monroe 

3.957.54 

13.023 

National  Park 

1.332.17 

9.100 

Newfield 

767.85 

2.082 

Paulslmro 

3.729.04 

55,198 

Pitman 

2.399.22 

20.418 

South  Harrison 

933.54 

4,003 

Swedesboro  > 

2330.76 

19,181 

Washington 

2.060.53 

6366 

Wenonah 

1,183.01 

3,105 

West  Deptford 

3.568.01 

22,707 

Westville 

2.160.31 

14.167 

Woodbury 

5.026..58 

33,893 

Woodbury  Heights 

657.52 

4,138 

Other 

142.20 

Totals  $ 

58,689.92 

$ 

855,155 

1  Badson  Co. 

Rsyonne  $ 

163.927.58 

.$ 

65,386 

East  Newark 

3.809.43 

Csttenherg 

13,172.77 

3.923 

Harrison 

20,799.52 

34.034 

Hoboken 

86.080..32 

24.083 

Jersey  City 

474.173.86 

534.882 

Kearny 

69,402.08 

82320 

^>rth  Bergen 

79,898.16 

44.169 

R.R. 

State 

Tax  Money 

Aid  Gain 

Secaucus 

16,848.59 

Union  City 

102397.57 

Weehawken 

23,306.47 

39379 

West  New  York 

68364.53 

37,716 

Totals  $1,122,280.88 

$  865,192 

Hunterdon  Co. 

Alexandria  $ 

1,431.33 

$  8,140 

Bethlehem 

1,009.31 

818 

Bloomsbury 

60330 

2,129 

Califon 

419.02 

Clinton,  Town 

844.04 

Clinton  Twp. 

1,932.82 

Delaware 

1.84038 

1,165 

East  Amwell 

1336.18 

1,600 

Flemington 

2,162.16 

201,002 

Franklin 

1,461.74 

3,135 

Frenchfown 

1,135.13 

Glen  Gardner 

358.88 

Hampton 

641.39 

3,727 

High  Bridge 

1.065.13 

2,478 

Holland 

1,172.51 

3,036 

Kingwood 

1,112.63 

2,111 

Lambertville 

1,734.40 

3356 

Lebanon  Boro 

407.52 

1305 

Lebanon  Twp. 

1.691.06 

274 

Milford 

951.37 

Raritan 

1.885.30 

5,712 

Readington 

3,611.61 

8,504 

Stockton 

439.56 

1,628 

Tewksbury 

1382.23 

975 

Union 

986.88 

W'est  Amwell 

727.79 

1,131 

Other 

201.15 

Totals  $ 

82,644.62 

$  252,026 

Mercer  Co. 

East  Windsor  $ 

7,471.89 

$  24.722 

Ewing 

18.703.25 

44,420 

Hamilton 

39.345.73 

178.190 

Hopewell  Boro 

3312.76 

5.634 

Hopewell  Twp. 

12.731.83 

30.671 

Lawrence 

12.355.01 

17,183 

Princeton  Boro 

11.426.20 

19.831 

Princeton  Twp. 

6.444.10 

4,052 

Trenton 

116.362.67 

195.609 

Washington 

4.311.94 

4,741 

West  Windsor 

6..t84.% 

3.875 

Other 

194.73 

Totals  $ 

289,145.01 

$  528,928 

Middlesex  Co. 

Carteret  $ 

9,458.89 

$  42.549 

Cranbury 

2.794.83 

10.145 

Dunellen 

4.717.60 

17.908 

East  Brunswick 

4,441.93 

19.643 

Helmetta 

1,391.30 

99 

Highland  Park 

6.709.00 

40.013 

Jamesburg 

2.513.17 

4.133 

Madison 

4.599..54 

29.671 

Metuchen 

4,735.65 

28.538 

Middlesex  Boro 

5.686.17 

15334 

Milltown 

4,319.77 

17.644 

Monroe 

4.991.42 

6.924 

New  Brunswick 

21.598.02 

36,897 

North  Brunswick 

6,056.36 

20,305 

Perth  Amboy 

24,371.08 

63.759 

Piscataway 

11,105.64 

35369 

Plain.sboro 

2,043.16 

577 

Raritan 

15.530.91 

51,875 

Sayreville 

9,433.84 

13,436 

South  Amboy 

2,796.77 

4,109 

South  Brunswick 

'  6.768.22 

17.881 

South  Plainfield 

8.96236 

29,155 

South  River 

8,513.08 

21,841 

Spotswood 

1,437.44 

7,934 

Woodbridge 

20,628.19 

155,574 

Other 

1,693.58 

Totals  $ 

191,516.82 

$  691,21$ 

R.R. 

State 

Tax  Money 

Aid  Gain 

Monmouth  Co. 

Allenhurst  $ 

63533 

$  5,003 

Asbury  Park 

1630937 

Atl.  Highlands 

2,058.68 

4,599 

Atlantic  Twp. 

3,141.13 

4,173 

Avon 

132437 

3,492 

Belmar 

5,905.79 

4383 

Bradley  Beach 

4369.63 

3,084 

Brielle 

1,131.67 

2,702 

Deal 

1,495.03 

12,840 

Elatontown 

2,633.48 

8,842 

Fair  Haven 

2,496.92 

10,496 

Farmingdale 

983.04 

2,365 

Freehold  Boro 

7392.03 

17,707 

Freehold  Twp. 

3320.67 

8,430 

Highlands 

3,006.66 

13,105 

Holmdel 

2364.38 

4,891 

Howell  Twp. 

6351.03 

15,791 

Interlaken 

1,052.59 

912 

Jersey  Homesteads 

411.74 

8,145 

Keansburg 

4,078.83 

8372 

Keyport 

4,459.89 

8,864 

Little  Silver 

1,180.02 

1,875 

Long  Branch 

12,50831 

94,620 

Manalapan 

4,449.57 

12,178 

Manasquan 

4,166.67 

Marlboro 

4,075.45 

Matawan  Twp. 

4,678.30 

21,079 

Middletown  Twp. 

14,629.03 

41,173 

Millstone  Twp. 

4,000.00 

4,630 

Monmouth  Beach 

1,056.19 

2,565 

Neptune  City 

3,008.82 

7,421 

Neptune  Twp. 

10,420.12 

67,174 

Oceanport 

1.562.19 

518 

Ocean  Twp. 

6,750.88 

14,301 

Raritan  Twp. 

2333.47 

5,627 

Red  Bank 

10,747.62 

52.336 

Rumson 

1,900.82 

11.752 

Sea  Bright 

1,438.55 

2,325 

Sea  Girt 

846.87 

4.027 

Shrewsbury  Boro 

846.33 

1.842 

Shrewsbury  Twp. 

3,364.65 

14,749 

Siuth  Belmar 

1394.67 

4.931 

Spring  Lake 

3.008.36 

11325 

Spring  Lake 

Heights 

1.506.59 

4368 

Union  Beach 

2,181.61 

9.677 

Upper  Freehold 

Twp. 

4,708.52 

7.894 

Wall  Twp. 

7.077.49 

15,053 

W'.  Long  Branch 

2.181.74 

11.405 

Other 

202.16 

Totals  $ 

192,646.96 

$  513,241 

NIorris  Co. 

Boonton  Town  $ 

4.a5L08 

$  1.3.505 

Boonton  Twp. 

746.59 

3,186 

Butler  Boro 

4.05333 

Chatham  Boro 

2.505.85 

30.846 

Chatham  Twp. 

1.651.49 

5,493 

Chester  Twp. 

2381.47 

2.360 

Denville  Twp. 

2,553.79 

24,135 

Dover  Town 

531835 

40,537 

E.  Hanover  Twp. 

2354.43 

10,566 

Florham  Park  Boro 

1,622.69 

726 

Hanover  Twp. 

3,318.55 

11.150 

Harding  Twp. 

2,428.74 

3,741 

Jefferson  Twp. 

232234 

1.825 

Kinnelon  Boro 

857.04 

1,495 

Lincoln  Park  Boro 

2,952.18 

16328 

Madison  Boro 

4353.70 

13,770 

Mendham  Boro 

3,624.34 

4.148 

Mendham  Twp. 

1337.71 

Mine  Hill  Twp. 

1382.11 

5.391 

Montville  Twp. 

4398.88 

12.167 

Morris  Plains  Boro 

1,979.13 

4.898 

Morristown 

8359.33 

25.494 

Morris  Twp. 

5334.65 

4.453 

Mt.  Lakes  Boro 

2323.73 

8,848 

Mt.  Arlington  Boro  626.73 

340 

Mt.  Olive  Twp. 

2341.68 

9372 

Netcong  Boro 

1,613.61 

8.864 

Parsippany-Troy 

Hills  Twp. 

3323.14 

Passaic  Twp. 

3.520.01 

11.387 
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Pequannock  Tvrp 
Randolph  Twp. 
Riverdale  Boro 
Rockaway  Boro 
Rockaway  Twp. 
Roxfcury  Tvrp. 
Washington  Twp. 
Wharton  Boro 
Other 


B.R. 

Tax  Money 
3304.70 

3343.43 

1,354.07 

2,481.10 

3,626.81 

4,927.80 

2,681.78 

1,656.62 

388.03 


State 
Aid  Gain 
19,455 
17,970 
5310 
18,178 
17,452 
32.688 
6.652 
8,600 


Totals  $  108,800.71  $  401,580 


Barnegat  City  $ 
Bay  Head 
Beach  Haven 
Beachwood 
Berkeley 
Brick 
Dover 
Eagleswood 
Harvey  Cedars 
Island  Beach 
Island  Heights 
Jackson 
Lacey 
Lakehurst 
Lakewood 
Lavallette 
Little  Egg  Harbor 
Long  Beach 
Manchester 
Mantoloking 
Ocean 
Ocean  Gate 
Pine  Beach 
Plumsted 
Point  Pleasant 
Point  Pleasant 
Beach 

Seaside  Heights 
Seaside  Park 
Ship  Bottom-Beach 
Arlington 

South  Toms  River 

Stafford 

Surf  City 

Tuckerton 

Union 

Other 


Passaic  Co. 

Bloom  ingdale  $ 

Clifton 
Haledon 
Hawthorne 
Little  Falls 
North  Haledon 
Passaic  City 
Passaic  County 
Reg.  High  School 
Paterson 
Pompton  Lakes 
Prospect  Park 
Ringwood 
Totowa 
Wanaque 
Wayne 

West  Milford 
West  Paterson 
Other 


Oldmans  Twp. 
Penns  Grove  Boro 
Pilesgrove  Twp. 
Pittsgrove  Twp. 
Quinton  Twp. 
Salem 

Upper  Penns 
Neck  Twp. 
Upper  Pittsgrove 
Other 


R.R. 

Tax  Money 
1,60236 
0  1383.02 

3,659.64 

3.135.82 
1,427.39 
4,506.93 

2.483.82 
2.614.89 

387.68 

$  38,307.79 


Salem  Co. 
Alloway  Twp.  $ 
Elmer  Boro 
Elsinboro  Twp. 
Lower  Alloway 
Creek  Twp. 
Lower  Penns  Neck 
Twp. 

Mannington  Twp. 


361.12  $  494 

73630  3,192 

1,192.40  1,626 

932.39  - 

2,031.29  - 

2,056.34  9,566 

5,756.32  27392 

599.64  161 

289.41  750 

29.89  1,440 

682.%  964 

3,913.93  5,945 

886.57  989 

791.73  — 

6,32937  29,314 

582.57  2,030 

706.46  1.301 

752.64  6,375 

890.71  - 

•  137.68  4.698 

423.79  2.314 

326.51  1.148 

407.03  936 

1,970.31  1357 

1,824.09  9364 

2,505.54  - 

753.14  4.720 

831.18  3,929 

530.69  890 

471.91  1,546 

1,13137  2,817 

267.62  987 

1394.80  4.928 

1,324.46  - 

102.54  - 

43,824.40  $  130,873 


4,712.70  $  11.551 

50,572.01  172,761 

7,116.89  7,772 

14,704.50  38.115 

10355.02  9,868 

5,092.65  10,7.36 

58,426.06  94,556 

56.90  - 

136,653.00  244.644 

6,190.11  2.436 

6,698.85  2,359 

3441.01  2,916 

7,755.40  6.879 

5,620.88  15,488 

12.067.56  20,456 

6,954.67  4388 

5,141.64  8.028 

1,061.79  - 

342,221.64  $  653,453 


2315.75 

1,43131 

546.94 


Somerset  Co. 

Bedminster  $ 

Bernards 

Bound  Brook 

Branchburg 

Bridgewater 

East  Millstone 

Far  Hills 

Franklin 

Green  Brook 

Hillsborough 

Manville 

Millstone 

Montgomery 

N.  Plainfield 

Peapack-Gladstone 

Rocky  Hill 

Somerville 

S.  Bound  Brook 

Warren 

Watchung 

Other 


Andover  Boro  $ 
Andover  Twp. 
Branchville  Boro 
Byram  Twp. 
Frankford  Twp. 
Franklin  Boro 
Fredon  Twp. 
Green  Twp. 
Hamburg  Boro 
Hampton  Twp. 
Hardyston  Twp. 
Hopatcong  Boro 
Lafayette  Twp. 
Montague  Twp. 
Newton 

Ogdensburg  Boro 
Sandyston  Twp. 
Sparta  Twp. 
Stanhope  Boro 
Stillwater  Twp. 
Sussex  Boro 
Vernon  Twp. 
Walpack  Twp. 
Wantage  Twp. 


1,047.34 

4,992.03 

1304.50 


Union  Co. 
Clark  Twp. 
Cranford 
Elizabeth 
Garwood 
Hillside 
Kenilworth 
Linden 
Mountainside 
New  Providence 
Boro 

New  Providence 
Twp. 
Plainfield 
Rahway 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Scotch  Plains 
Springfield 
Summit 


1,735.18 

4,958.83 

5.480.81 
135138 
8,869.21 

439.98 

733.14 

6,335.91 

690.88 

3,81233 

4.440.82 
223.09 

2,343.76 

5,476.40 

1,6%.80 

626.66 

6.844.61 

1375.08 

2.438.24 

906.00 

309.65 


422.01 

727.55 

616.33 

667.40 

1,.380.35 

2.602.93 

660.65 

970.75 

671.74 

721.47 

1.657.73 

734.83 

755.29 
903.38 

3,434.86 

1,341.70 

95335 

2,750.72 

732.36 

734.82 

1366.21 

1,77633 

307.30 
3,093.47 


State 
Aid  Gain 

R.R. 

Tax  Money 

State 
Aid  Caj 

3315 

Union 

26,774.87 

113J! 

2,052 

23,469 

Union  County 

Reg.  High  School 

10,869.82 

6,306 

Westfield 

26,429.18 

39, (K 

11,151 

27,510 

Totals 

$ 

451,676.94 

$  730,71 

22,558 

13,091 

Warren  Co. 

Allamuchy 

$ 

1337.90 

$  3.Q 

Alpha 

1,756.17 

92 

$  174,306 

Belvidere 

1,703.53 

3.7 

Blairstown 

1,795.10 

4.9 

$  3,970 

Franklin 

Frelinghuysen 

Greenwich 

1,887.50 

1.047.98 

1322.24 

7.9 

22 

52 

18,131 

Hackettstown 

2,766.69 

5.6 

13,488 

Hardwick 

531.98 

1,0 

1,441 

Harmony 

2.135.00 

8,4 

Hope 

Independence 

Knowlton 

Liberty 

Lopatcong 

Mansfield 

Oxford 

Pahaquarry 

Phillipsburg 

Pohatcong 

Washington  Boro 

Washington  Twp. 

White 

Other 


$  286,197 


890.83  6i 

1,422.22  4,^ 

1,127.06 

581.28  1.41 

1,49337  9M 

1,51832  7;a 

1,744.98  2.1: 

211.02  - - 

7.558.04  73,73 

2,491.%  10, 9J 

2,068,17  183i 

1,403.10  7,4: 

1.982.69  .3,7! 

21.39  - 

40,598.32  $  199.« 


29,883.33  $  124,329 


3354.73 

17,54538 

128,875.10 

6,028.30 

26,88534 

4,081.10 

38390.78 

2,692.26 


4,01833 

50377.00 

22,445.83 

18,754.05 

16,9.30.12 

12,389.13 

7322.53 

21,940.46 


Classroom  Teacher 
Plan  Increased  Due 

An  attractive  leaflet  explaining  ti 
purposes  and  achievements  of  tli 
organization  has  just  been  publishe 
by  the  Classroom  Teachers.  The  orgai 
ization  lists  with  pride  its  cooperatioi 
with  the  State  Department  of  Educatia 
in  character  education,  citizenship,  an 
language  arts,  and  with  the  Elementan 
Principals  in  developing  “A  Tool  lot 
Self-Evaluation,”  to  be  published  thi 
year.  Mrs.  Frances  Alvater  of  Roadie 
Park  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  the  leaflet. 

The  program  of  the  organization  for 
the  current  year  calls  for  a  speciil 
salary  study  committee  led  by  Floren« 
Price  and  Elizabeth  Blewitt,  both  of 
Newark,  and  revision  of  the  constitn- 
tion.  Major  proposals  are  changing  dx 
name  to  New  Jersey  Elementary  Cla* 
room  Teachers,  and  increasing  the  due 
to  $.50. 

New  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  this  year  are  Helen  B.  Heal  of 
Moorestown,  Mildred  Lackey,  BelforA 
Beulah  V.  Knox,  Toms  River,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Self,  Pennsgrove. 

Three  sectional  meetings  of  enroll¬ 
ment  committee  members  have  b«» 
held  as  guests  of  Lena  M.  Porreca,  May 
C.  Smith,  and  Frieda  Scribner.  Mi» 
Porreca,  president  of  the  organizatioa, 
has  spoken  at  county  education  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  in  Cape  May  aid 
Hunterdon. 
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Despite  war-babies,  America’s  birth  rate  continues  downward. 
Urban  industrial  areas  such  as  New  Jersey  lead  the  descent. 
Tomorrow’s  population  is  coming  from  the  rural  South.  For 
each  thousand  women  20-44,  South  Carolina  has  .‘SSO  children 
under  five. 

New  Jersey  has  294. 


7&  STORK’S  7&  STICKS 


as  explained  to  Larry  Johnson 
by  Newton  Edwards,  University  of  Chicago 
and  O.  E.  Baker,  University  of  Maryland 


Teachers’  bread  and  butter  hangs 
on  population  trends.  So  does  what 
they  teach  and  how  they  teach. 
Yet  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  among 
the  last  to  study  such  statistics  and 
bow  what  they  mean.  Occasionally 
a  school  research  worker  will  forecast 
enrollments  in  terms  of  the  local  birth 
rate.  The  broader  conclusions  they 
leave  to  sociologists,  geographers,  and 
the  bureau  of  vital  statistics. 

The  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  how¬ 
ever,  is  well-named,  and  the  census 
taker  merits  more  fame  than  he  has. 
In  his  records  lies  TOMORROW,  not 
only  for  the  schools,  but  for  their 
communities,  states,  and  nation. 

From  1790,  when  the  first  census 
was  taken,  until  the  Civil  War,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  doubled 
every  quarter  century.  The  family  was 
the  major  economic  and  social  institu¬ 
tion;  parents  worked  to  leave  their 
children  an  improved  farm  or  business, 
ind  each  village  expected  to  be  “bigger 
ind  better.”  From  the  Civil  War  until 
World  War  1  youth  turned  more  and 
more  toward  the  cities,  where  industry 
Old  commerce  were  developing  rapidly. 
Largely  .as  a  result  population  in¬ 
creased  a  mere  15,000,000  a  decade. 

After  World  War  1  the  number  of 
births  in  the  nation  l)egan  to  decline, 
each  year  averaging  about  .50.(KX)  fewer 
than  the  year  before.  The  census  of 
1940  showed  that  not  enough  children 
were  being  born  to  maintain  the  p<ipu- 
lation  of  the  nation,  without  immigrants 
from  foreign  lands.  Dr.  Whelpton, 
probably  the  most  adroit  statistician  in 
this  field,  has  shown  that  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  the  recent  war-caused  increase  in 
births  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
iecrease  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  possibly 
1980,  the  population  of  the  nation 
»ill  begin  to  decline.  It  requires  a 
generation  for  a  decline  in  births  to 
result  in  a  declining  population. 


In  a  pre-industrial  society,  you  have 
a  high  birth  rate  and  a  correspondingly 
high  death  rate.  The  two  about  bal¬ 
ance,  with  the  total  population  remain¬ 
ing  more  or  less  stable.  Industrializa¬ 
tion  causes  the  death  rate  to  drop,  but 
the  birth  rate  stays  high  because  people 
are  still  bound  by  the  old  family 
pattern. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  birth 
rate  begins  to  drop.  Industrialization 
and  urbanization  create  situations  in 
which  people  begin  to  adopt  the  small 
family  pattern.  Emphasis  on  the  fam¬ 
ily  shifts  to  emphasis  on  the  individual, 
on  individual  advancement.  That  tends 
to  cause  the  birth  rate  to  go  down. 
When  the  birth  rate  gets  so  low  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  children  for 
family  replacement,  we  get  a  stable  or 
declining  population. 

In  the  United  States  the  small-family 
pattern  appeared  somewhat  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  spread  in  the 
urban  communities  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  now  appears  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  all  elements  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  urban  and  rural,  colored  and 
white,  foreign  born  and  native  born. 


Already  young  people  under  20  have 
become  a  conspicuously  declining  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  population.  Between  1930 
and  1940  the  number  of  children  of 
elementary  school  age  decreased  more 
than  two  million.  The  present  upturn 
in  births  means  that,  from  1945  to  1955, 
we  may  expect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  and  a  half  million  more  children  of 
elementary  school  age  than  we  now 
have.  But  after  that  they  will  begin 
to  decline  rather  sharply  again.  Within 
another  5-10  years  the  absolute  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  of  high  school  age 
will  begin  to  increase,  and  then  after 
a  decade  or  so,  begin  to  drop.  And 
the  same  will  be  true  of  the  college 
population  a  little  later.  The  reservoir 
of  youth  is  not  going  to  increase  the 
way  it  has  in  the  past. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era 
in  high  school  education.  We  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  great  period 
of  high  school  expansion.  With  65-75 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  of  high 
school'  age  already  enrolled  in  high 
school,  and  with  the  absolute  number 
of  young  people  of  high  school  age 
decreasing,  we  simply  cannot  go  on 
expanding  in  anything  like  the  way 
we  have  in  the  past. 

In  this  period  that  is  approaching 
children  and  young  people  will  be  less 
numerous  and  old  people  will  be  more 
numerous.  If  there  were  relatively  as 


A  Baby  or  a  Buick  is  the  choice  facing  many  city  families  today.  Their  upkeep  ia  about 
the  game.  Figures  from  all  over  the  nation  show  a  tendency  to  make  a  choice  which 
results  in  failure  of  families  to  reproduce  themselves. 


Nov  •  m  bar,  1946 
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WmiTE  CHILDREN  UNDER  FIVE.  PER  1.000  WOMEN  20  TO  45  YEARS 
rj>?-.w-<OF  AGE.  RURAL  FARM  POPULATION.  APRIL  1.  1930  ^ 


NOTE  COUNTIES  HAVING  LESS 
THAN  100  WOMEN  10  TO  4$  YEARS 
OF  ACE  ARE  LEFT  BLANK 


^  PREPARED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL 
RESEARCH,  W.F.A.,UNDER  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  C.  r  LIVELY,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


many  children  in  our  society  today  as 
there  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  our 
educational  burden  would  be  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  it  is.  There  would 
be  more  than  twice  as  many  children 
for  each  thousand  productive  adults  to 
care  for  and  educate.  That  has  its 
implications  for  the  Bnancial  support 
of  eilucation.  It  ought  to  l>e  easier  for 
us  to  support  a  good  educational  pro¬ 
gram  without  requiring  any  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  social  income.  But 
since  the  percentage  of  the  population 
above  6.S  is  going  to  be  increasing  very 
rapidly,  we  may  expect  a  conflict  to 
develop  between  the  old  and  the  young. 
Social  security  will  be  more  or  less  in 
conflict  with  education.  And  if  we 
adopt  employment  practices  in  indus¬ 
try  which  discriminate  too  much 
against  the  older  group,  they  will  be¬ 
come  a  burden  which  the  younger  age 
group  20-44.  cannot  carry. 

LSO  IMPORTANT  TO  EDUCATION  as  to 
all  other  phases  of  our  life,  are  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  birth  rate.  In  what 
families,  and  where,  are  the  children  be¬ 
ing  bom? 

Not  a  city  in  the  United  States  of 
over  KM), 000  population  had  enough 
births  in  1940  to  hold  its  population 
permanently  stationary.  In  places  of 
more  than  2500,  ten  adults  were  rear¬ 
ing  only  seven  children.  These  seven 
would  have  five  children  in  turn,  and 
these  five,  three  and  one-half. 

By  contrast,  in  the  farm  population 
of  the  United  States,  ten  adults  were 
rearing  about  fourteen  children.  These 


fourteen  would  have  twenty,  and  the 
twenty,  twenty -seven. 

On  the  farm  the  family  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  unit.  It  is  dilficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  farm  without  a 
wife  or  some  family,  and  children  can 
help  w  ith  the  chores  and  pay  their  w  ay 
from  ten  years  of  age  onward.  In 
the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife 
is  not  an  economic  necessity,  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  generally  economic  liabilities 
from  birth  until  marriage.  In  a  middle- 
class  family  a  child  and  an  automobile 
each  costs  S200-S300  a  year.  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  clearly  shown  by  the  decreasing 
number  of  children  and  the  increasing 
number  of  automobiles. 

By  occupation  the  farm  laborer’s 
family  averages  the  largest,  the  farm 
tenant’s  slightly  fewer,  the  farm  own¬ 
er’s  a  little  less;  the  unskilled  laborer 
in  the  city  has  even  fewer  children, 
the  skilled  worker  still  fewer,  while 
the  business  and  professional  man’s 
family  is  smallest  of  all. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fewer  people  who 
live  on  farms  and  in  rural  villages,  and 
the  more  who  live  in  the  cities,  the 
lower  the  birth  rate  is  likely  to  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  advance  in 
agricultural  technique,  every  new  ap¬ 
plication  of  power  to  farming,  tends 
to  lower  the  number  needed  on  the 
land  and  increase  the  migration  to  the 
cities. 

Moreover,  about  half  the  farms  in 
1939,  according  to  the  census,  produced 
less  than  S600  worth  of  products,  and 
these  farms  contributed  only  seven  per 
cent  to  the  total  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  products.  Half  the  farms 


in  the  nation  are  not  needed  to  ft 
and  clothe  the  people  of  the  nation. 

But  these  small  farms  are  produci 
more  than  their  share  of  the  childn 
of  the  nation.  If  half  the  childrei 
reared  on  these  poorer  farms  go  to  the 
cities  (and  it  is  probably  a  larger  ])ro- 
portion)  and  we  capitalize  their  value 
at  81,000  a  year  earning  power  for  30 
years,  the  value  of  these  migrating 
)outh  from  the  less  productive  fann 
is  fully  five  times  the  value  of  the  <  rop» 
and  other  products  sold. 

By  far  the  most  important  producls 
of  these  farms  are  children,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  American  jreople 
will  realize  this  fact. 

Looking  at  regions  of  the  country, 
we  get  another  astonishing  picture.  The 
area  of  few  children  starts  in  southeti 
New  England,  comes  down  through 
New  Jersey  to  Washington,  spreads  out 
a  little  wider  as  we  reach  the  middle 
West,  and  ends  in  Nebraska  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  entire  Pacific  Coast  is  an¬ 
other  such  area.  In  parts  of  these  areas 
there  are  less  than  400  children  foi 
each  thousand  women  20-44. 

The  areas  of  many  children  are  the 
southern  Appalachians,  the  southera 
Ozarks.  the  old  cotton  belt  of  the 
Southeast,  and  the  Southwest,  the  cut¬ 
over  jMirtions  of  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
and  Northern  New  England.  In  parts 
of  these  areas  there  are  800  childrea 
or  more  for  each  thousand  women  20- 
44. 

North  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
only  two  census  areas  in  1940  were 
having  enough  children  for  permanent 


•Not  one  county  in  New  Jersey  had  in  1930,  000  white  children  under  the  age  of  five,  for  each  1,(KM)  women  20-45.  The 
national  average  is  718,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  map  that  tomorrow’s  population  is  coming  largely  from  rural  south. 


I  I  Undtr  600 
I  I  600-  699 

700-  799 
800-  899 
RSa  900-1.000 
■I  1,000  tnd  over 
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amils  replacement.  These  were  the 
est  North  Central  States  and  the 
(Kk\  Mountain  States.  South  of  the 
the  rate  was  consistently  above 
■  rei^plac  finent  needs. 

Eventually  the  South  will  win  the 
i\il  War.  Soon  it  will  be  difficult 
)  find  anybody  who  did  not  have  at 
one  great,  great  grandfather  who 
ttas  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
fhe  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 
\urtli  Carolina  is  greater  than  the  ex- 
ess  of  births  over  deaths  in  all  New 
“‘^^ll'ngland. 

When  the  facts  are  added  up,  we 
et  a  picture  like  this:  In  those  sec¬ 
tions  and  communities  where  the  birth 
rate  is  low,  where  the  educational  load 
?  light,  where  the  economic  structure 
s  the  strongest,  where  home  and  com- 
munil\  have  most  to  contribute  to  the 
ultural  and  intellectual  growth  of  chil¬ 
dren.  and  where  children  in  school  are 
not  likely  to  have  enough  children  to 
repla(  »■  themselves,  we  support  educa- 
^“■*tion  liberally,  and  usually  with  relative 
ease.  But  in  those  communities  where 
(he  birth  rate  is  high  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  load  oftentimes  twice  as  heavy, 
where  the  economic  resources  are  most 
meager,  where  the  planes  of  living  are 
rtf  the  lowest,  where  both  community 
and  home  have  least  to  contribute,  we 
support  education  inadequately,  al¬ 
though  oftentimes  with  much  greater 
effort  than  elsewhere.  If  we  go  on 
recruiting  each-  succeeding  generation 
in  disproportionate  large  numbers  from 
the  underprivileged  areas  and  the  un- 
'''®***derprivileged  homes  in  America,  the 
effect  on  the  level  of  our  culture,  and 
the  effects  on  our  political,  democratic 
institutions  may  be  far  different  from 
what  we  would  like. 
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Reelect  Paul  Loser 
As  Pension  Trustee 


The 

uth. 


Paul  Loser  of  Trenton  was  re¬ 
elected  as  trustee  of  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Delegates  to  the  Fund  in 
Trenton  on  October  19.  Harold  Strauss 
of  New  Brunswick  was  also  noniin- 
»led,  and  the  final  vote  was  71-66. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Fund  shelv¬ 
ed  present  assets  (June  30,  1946)  of 
$137,912,993.51,  of  which  $64,009,- 
300.79  came  from  teachers’  contribu¬ 
tions,  while  $73,.581, 179.08  were  de¬ 
rived  from  state  appropriations. 

This  year’s  report  includes  the  ta¬ 
bles  which  w  ill  l)e  used  in  determining 
the  pensions  of  teachers  who  retire 
before  age  62  under  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  last  year. 

The  new  tables  will  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  December  Review. 


^ou  from  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Morley  is  a  member  of  parliament,  head  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  and  leader  of  the  delegation  from  England  to 
the  World  Conference  of  the  Teaching  Profession  held  this  summer 
at  Endicott,  New  York.  Host  to  the  Conference  was  the  International 
Business  Machine  Company.  NJEA  extended  its  hospitality  to  the 
English  delegation  through  Edna  Baker  of  Woodbury,  a  member 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Conunittee. 

by  RALPH  MORLEY 


As  the  Queen  Mary  was  being  towed 
up  the  River  Hudson  we  stood  on  deck 
enthralled  at  the  sight  of  the  most 
wonderful  waterfront  in  the  world.  In 
the  falling  light  of  evening  the  great 
buildings  towered  upwards,  their  grace¬ 
ful  silhouettes ‘against  the  sky,  looking 
as  if  they  stood  sentinels  of  the  entrance 
to  some  magic  land  of  New  Arabian 
Nights.  On  our  left  the  Statute  of 
Liberty  showed  faintly  through  the 
distant  mists  and  we  hoped  that  was  no 
omen. 

The  Mary  docked  at  last,  and  being 
less  encumbered  with  wives  and  bag¬ 
gage  than  my  fellow  delegates,  1  was 
the  first  down  the  gangway,  and  stood 
somewhat  disconsolately  in  a  huge  shed, 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  customs  of¬ 
ficials.  Then  a  pretty  little  lady  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  “Are  you  Mr. 
Morley?’’  So  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Edna  Baker  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  The  remainder 
of  the  N.  U.  T.  delegation  had  now 
disembarked  imd  from  that  time  on¬ 
wards  we  were  under  the  care  of  the 
most  charming  and  capable  cicerone  we 
had  ever  met.  Miss  Baker  foresaw 
everything  and  arranged  everything, 
and  we  had  no  more  troubles.  There 
was  a  few  days  sightseeing  in  New 
York,  which  after  the  austerity  of  Eng¬ 
land  seemed  a  cornucopia  of  abundance 
where  everything  was  to  be  obtained — • 
at  a  price.  Then  we  arrived  at  tbe 
1.  B.  M.  Homestead  at  Endicott,  where 
the  Conference  was  to  be  held. 

The  hospitality  of  the  1.  B.  M.,  like 
the  hospitality  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  was  lavish.  The 
mathematicians  tell  us  that  X  x  O  =  0, 
but  we  found  in  the  United  States  that 
X  multiplied  by  nothing  to  pay  was 
equal  to  very  much  indeed.  Although 
the  1.  B.  M.  provided  us  with  hos¬ 
pitality,  we  did  not  find  that  they  in 
any  way  tried  to  influence  the  decisions 
or  the  findings  of  Conference. 

We  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
chief  personalities  of  the  Conference — 
Dr.  Schlagel,  the  chairman,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  impartiality  and  kindness; 
Dr.  Givens,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  with  his  wise  advice  in 
times  of  difficulty.  We  all  thought  he 
would  have  looked  impressive  in  Car¬ 


dinal's  robes — and  Dr.  Carr,  so  English 
in  appearance  and  manner,  who  had 
every  detail  of  the  proceedings  per¬ 
fectly  organized. 

There  were  28  nations  represented, 
and  well  over  one  hundred  delegates. 
All  the  delegates  worked  hard  during 
the  fortnight  and  by  the  end  the  shape 
of  the  new  World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  definitely  emerg¬ 
ed.  Its  aims  were  laid  down — to  pro¬ 
mote  international  peace,  to  improve 
the  standards  of  education  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  maintain  and  en¬ 
hance  the  status  and  dignity  and  free¬ 
doms  of  the  teaching  profession. 

A  draft  constitution  embodying  rules 
as  to  procedure,  membership  fees,  etc., 
was  adopted  after  animated  discussion 
and  some  controversies,  which  were 
smoothed  out  by  reasonable  compro¬ 
mises.  Measures  for  the  relief  of  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  were  suggested,  and 
modes  of  working  with  and  through 
UNO  and  UNESCO  were  outlined.  A 
Preparatory  Commission  of  five  was 
elected  to  bring  the  new  World  Of- 
ganization  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
into  existence.  Dr.  F.  L.  Schlagle 
(U.S.A.),  Dr.  L.  A.  Barrett  (Mexican 
Teachers  Association),  Thyra  Andren 
(Norway),  Ralph  Morley,  M.  P.  (Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales),  Professor  H.  Smith 
(  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations)  . 

We  left  the  Conference  feeling  that 
a  great  organization  had  been  launched, 
and  that  work  which  perhap  w  ill  prove 
to  be  of  historic  significance  had  been 
accomplished. 

A  good  time  was  had  by  all.  and  our 
best  thanks  are  due  to  the  N.E.A.  for 
the  efficient  organization  of  Conference 
and  above  all  to  our  guides  and  friends. 


Teachers  Will  Sing 
Following  the  annual  Department  of 
Music  luncheon  on  Saturday.  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  give  an  informal  performance 
of  WTlliam  Schuman’s  A  Free  Song. 
Teachers  with  choral  or  orchestra  ex¬ 
perience  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  Emily  Wilder,  East  Side, ‘Newark 
and  Frank  Groff.  Passaic  Valiev  High 
School,  Little  Falls. 


November,  1946 
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Art  Club  Trips  Are  Fun 

By  Rosamond  H.  Hopper 
Central  High  School,  Seuark 


SOME  TEACHERS  FEEL  that  the  work  and  responsibility 
of  club  trips  are  so  great  that  they  do  not  justify  the 
effort.  On  the  other  hand  the  Art  Club  at  Central  High 
School  in  Ne\^ark  has  made  at  least  one  trip  by  chartered 
bus  in  every  non-war  term  since  1931. 

True,  these  trips  involve  considerable  planning.  But 
if  the  {banning  is  spread  over  a  month  or  two.  the  day 
of  the  trip  can  be  one  of  real  enjoyment — for  adviser  as 
well  as  club  members. 


Photographs  by  George  Doneou,  16,  member  of  th« 
Art  Club,  Central  High  School,  Newark 


The  following  procedure  has  proved 
helpful  in  the  organization  of  trips: 

1 —  List  all  the  places  of  current  in¬ 
terest  to  the  group.  Discuss  these  at 
meetings,  and  select  those  which  will 
fit  in  a  day's  itinerary  as  to  travel, 
time  and  physical  endurance. 

2 —  IX  rite  to  the  places  included  in 
the  plans  for  special  privileges  or 
courtesies  which  w  ill  augment  the  day’s 
enjoyment.  In  this  way,  the  Art  Club 
has  gone  back-stage  at  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  visited  various  theatres  to 
study  stage  sets  and  interview  actors, 
and  toured  industrial  and  publishing 
companies. 

3—  Charter  one  or  more  buses  well 
in  advance  from  a  reliable  company. 

4 —  Announce  the  maximum  number 
for  the  trip  to  avoid  unnecessary  dis¬ 
appointment.  Lsually  each  bus  seats 
33  to  35  people.  Arrange  a  paper 
w  ith  columns  for  necessary  information 
as  illustrated: 

No.  Name  Home  Room 

1  Mary  Jones  201 

2  John  Rappa  31 

3 

4 


5 — A  deposit  is  required  w  hen  pupils 
sign  for  the  trip.  The  club  member 
then  receives  a  receipt,  which  includes 
his  list  number  and  the  amount  paid. 
The  list  number  simplifies  finding  the 
name  when  additional  payments  are 
made.  The  parent’s  signature  on  a 
printed  consent  card  relieves  the 
teacher  of  complete  responsibility. 

0 — The  com^dete  amount  must  be 
paid  one  week  in  advance  of  the  trip; 
at  that  time,  too,  the  parent’s  signed 
approval  is  placed  on  file. 

7 — The  secretary  of  the  club,  as¬ 
sisted  by  other  members,  then  makes 
a  list  for  the  office  of  those  going  on 
the  trip,  arranging  the  names  either 
alphal>eticaU>  or  according  to  home 
nx>m6.”  This  is  a  convenient  way  for 
subject  teachers  to  check  attendance 
for  the  periods  students  are  absent. 


8 —  The  list  is  then  divided  into 
groups  of  7  or  8  and  one  leader  is 
selected  for  each  group.  A  card  is 
typed  for  each  leader  with  names  he 
or  she  must  check  each  time  the  group 
enters  the  bus  or  gathers  in  a  desig¬ 
nated  place.  A  chief  leader  receives 
the  list  of  group  leaders  who  check 
with  him.  This  method  avoids  all 
formal  roll  calls  and  relieves  the  in¬ 
structor  of  any  routine  work  on  the 
trip. 

9 —  Prior  to  the  trip,  club  meetings 
are  devoted  to  lectures,  slides  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  places  to  be  visited  and 
the  general  art  background  involved. 

10 —  The  club  operates  on  a  point 
system.  Pedagogically  some  educators 
will  question  this  external  reward,  but 
it  is  human  to  enjoy  recognition.  Proof 
of  this  is  the  popularity  of  the  system 
in  the  club;  the  membership  has  ranged 
from  12.5  to  168  in  the  past  five  years. 


Parent’s 
Amt.  Paid  Consent 

$1.25  X 

1.25  X 


Membership 
Card  No. 
79 
135 


An  Art  Club  emblem  is  awarded  wh- 
a  member  has  earned  forty  points.  O' 
point  is  the  equivalent  of  five  In  nr 
work,  with  extra  points  according  ! 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  adixii 
One  point  is  given  toward  the  prea!' 
coveted  emblem  when  a  member  r* 
ports  promptly  each  time  the  urn 
assembles  on  a  trip  and  fully  t  cMi]= 
ates  during  the  entire  outing.  K\l 
points  are  given  for  drawings,  artld 
photographs  or  any  other  concrete  e. 
dence  of  the  value  derived  from  tl 
experience. 

The  photographs  which  illn-,;., 
this  article  record  a  visit  to  the  ('In' 
ters  in  Fort  Tryon  Park.  New  Yn 
City.  After  the  stimulating  t  xpcrin 
of  going  through  the  Cloisters,  an  hi 
was  devoted  to  exploring  and  skt  ichi 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Fort  Trv. 
Park  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Each  student  was  in  the  bus  at 
designated  time.  This  made  possi!' 
a  visit  to  Radio  City  and  the  Mu'" 
Hall. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIC« 


Official 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that 
we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  em¬ 
ployed  to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 
ments  Books,  Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers, 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  covering 
the  period  September  1,  1945-August  31,  1946. 
The  Report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Chester  V,  Koppenhaver,  Chairman 
Anne  L.  Myers 
Holmes  A.  Cliver 

Dated:  Trenton,  N. 

September  16,  1946. 


September  16,  1946 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  audited 
the  accounts  of  the 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
by  reference  to  the  books  of  account  and  other  financial 
records  for  the  year  September  1,  1945  to  August  31, 
1946.  The  following  financial  statements  are  submitted 
88  a  part  of  this  audit  report: 


Exhibit  “A”; 
Exhibit  “B”; 

Exhibit  “C”: 
Schedule  “C-1" 

Exhibit  “D”: 


Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year; 
Statement  of  Financial  Condition 
as  at  August  31,  1946; 
Operating  Statement  for  the  Year; 
Current  Fund  Expenditures  for  the 
Year; 

Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 


Receipts  and  expenditures  from  September  1,  1945  to 
December  2,  194.5,  were  examined  in  connection  with 
the  treasurer’s  audit,  made  whe..  the  change  in  treasurers 
of  the  association  became  effective.  The  comprehensive 
audit  for  the  year,  now  completed,  comprises  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  audit,  both  in  the  scope  of  the  examination  and  in 
the  financial  statements  submitted. 

On  Exhibit  “A”  an  analysis  of  the  funds  and  the  in- 
Uestments  of  the  association  is  shown  for  reference  in 
Vidgeting  and  as  indicating  the  availability  of  the  funds 
for  current  use  and  for  the  production  of  income.  A 
JOmmary  of  the  operations,  classified  by  functions,  is 
Aown  on  Exhibit  “C”.  This  statement  indicates  that 
the  expenditures  for  the  year  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
|&, 097.35;  or  that  the  services  rendered  through  the  asso- 
'^tion  were  in  excess  by  that  amount,  of  the  reimburse- 
^nts  received. 

All  assets  as  at  August  31,  1946,  shown  on  Exhibit 
B”  were  verified  during  the  audit.  The  five  items  of 
tush  in  bank,  checking  and  savings,  were  reconciled  with 
the  respective  statements  submitted  by  the  banks,  and  the 
kulances  of  accounts  are  being  confirmed  by  independent 
Uomniunication  with  the  several  depositaries.  The  bonds 
■uking  up  the  investment  account  were  inspected  by  me 
•t  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  all  matured 
jhterest  coupons  were  seen  to  have  been  presented  for 
ftyment. 


Report  of  Auditor 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
August  31,  1946 


Particular  attention  was  directed  toward  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  income  and  the  expenditures,  the  <-lassification 
of  which  appears  on  Exhibit  “C”  and  Schedule  “C-1”. 
The  receipts  of  cash  as  recorded  were  compared  with 
reports  of  membership  dues,  the  advertisers’  ledger,  bank 
credits  and  miscellaneous  income  reports.  Within  the 
scope  of  this  examination,  all  income  accruing  to  the 
association  appears  to  have  been  properly  accounted  for, 
the  credit  recorded  to  the  appropriate  accounts  and  the 
cash  promptly  deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
association. 

The  expenditures  of  the  year,  made  through  vouchers 
12340  to  13690,  were  compared  with  the  return  bank 
checks  of  identical  number,  with  the  authorizing  vouch¬ 
ers  and  with  expense  reports  and  original  invoices.  All 
checks  and  vouchers  were  seen  to  have  been  properly 
executed  over  the  signatures  of  authorized  officials,  and 
the  charges  were  found  to  have  been  made  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  ledger  accounts  and  consistent  with  budgeted 
appropriations. 

The  details  of  operations  under  the  budget  are  shown 
on  Exhibit  “D”.  Tbe  original  budget,  printed  in  the 
November,  1945,  issue  of  the  Educational  Review, 
provides  for  a  free  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
of  $8,977.47.  In  the  ninth  column  of  the  analysis  it  is 
seen  that  this  balance  was  reduced  to  $5,1.52.47  by  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations.  In  the  first  and  second  columns 
the  steps  are  shown  by  which  the  current  or  free  surplus 
is  built  up  to  the  present  amount  of  $20,.576.12.  The 
item  “transfer  from  receipts — $4,9.57.66”  represents  the 
approximate  excess  of  advertising  and  subscriptions  in¬ 
come  from  the  Educational  Review  which  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriation  for  publishing  and  mailing 
this  magazine.  The  special  accounts,  Princeton  Survey, 
County  Meetings  and  Pension  Study  are  discontinued 
and  new  special  accounts  appear  for  Purchase  of  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Relief  for  Starving  Children. 

The  several  payroll  taxes  were  verified  as  being  cor¬ 
rectly  reported.  The  federal  report  of  operations  for  the 
year  is  being  prepared  in  connection  with  this  audit. 

The  books  of  account,  after  the  application  of  minor 
adjustments,  are  correctly  prepared  as  a  record  of  the 
financial  operations.  It  is  further  recommended  that  all 
items  applying  to  ledger  accounts  and  not  recorded  in  the 
cash  receipts  or  cash  disbursements  books  be  recorded  in 
a  general  journal  as  an  assurance  of  balance,  that  a  ledger 
account  be  maintained  for  every  item  appearing  on  the 
trial  balance  and  that  a  record  be  maintain^  of  additional 
appropriations  to  the  budget  made  by  the  delegate  as¬ 
sembly  and  by  the  executive  council. 

Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments.  together  with  the  interpretive  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
your  Association  for  the  period  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Eby, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


Novambar,  1946 
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EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 


As  at  August  31,  1946 


SCHEDULE  “C-1”— CURRENT  FUND 
EXPENDITURES 

For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1946 


Assets 

CtRBENT  Fund 

Ca^h  in  Bank,  Checking .  $3,950.65 

Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  1. . .  $2,102.96 
Cash  in  Bank.  Savings  No.  2. ..  5,083.77 
Ca>h  in  Bank.  Savings  No.  3. . .  13,735.73  20.922.46  $24,873.11 


Petty  Cash  Fend 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking .  200.00 

Investment  Fund 

Bonds.  Maturity  Value .  27,000.00 


$52,073.11 


Administration 

Salaries  . 

Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly . 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  .  $2,820.00 

Stationery,  Equipment ....  1,790.63 

Telephone  and  Telegraph. .  1,440.34 

Postage  and  Express .  1,507.74 

Traveling  Expenses .  2,245.52 

.Auditing  .  150.00 

Misc.  Office  Expense .  619.71 


$28,933.51 

4,107.04 

1,662.09 


10,573.94  $45,271.^^ 


Capital 

Cl  HRENT  Capital 

Appropriations  of  Surplus: 

To  1946  Committees . $  3,491.93 

To  Purchase  of  Machines .  470.00 

To  Relief  for  .Starving  Children .  335.06 


Publications 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Review 


Total  Appropriations .  $  4.296.99 

Current  Surplus .  20,576.12  $24,873.11 


Petty  Cash  Capital. 
Investment  Capital. 


200.00 

27.000.00 


$52,073.11 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1946 

Income 

Membership  Dues: 

Membership,  1945-46 . $72,918.00 

■Associate  Slembership. 

1945- 46  .  531.00 

Associate  .Memlrership. 

1946- 47  .  840.00  $74,289.00 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 
-Advertising  .  $13,899.86 


Committees 

Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Coordinating . 

Educational  Research . 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Enrollment  . 

Legislative  . 

I»ng  Time  Planning . 

Necrology  . 

Pension  Policy . 

Princeton  Survey . 

Public  Relations . 

Radio  . 

Resolutions  . 

Retirement  .Study . 

Salary  . 

Teacher  Welfare . 

Democratic  Discussions . 

For  Relief  of  Starving  Children 
Future  Teachers  of  America. . 
To  work  with  Federated  Boards 
of  Education . 


1945 
$  8.59 

54.60  $ 

50.96 
4.30 

97.25 
195.93 

1.. 543.53 
636.21 
333.89 

18.25 

98.97 
11.00 
48.45 
36.65 

135.29 

91.89 

90.00 


Subscriptions  and  Sales... 

57.80  13,957.66 

NEA  Field  W  orker . 

3,000.00 

Annual  Meeting 

Contributions.  Relief  Starving 

General  Program . 

Children  . 

4,531.68 

Departmental  Meetings . 

Sundry  Income . 

811.00 

Supplies  for  Convention . 

Interest  on  Investments . 

695.00 

Telephone  and  Miscellaneous. 

Interest  Income,  Savings.... 

245.06 

NEIA  Membership  Campaign 

85.00 

Teacher  Protection 

Check  Not  Used . 

27.05 

Association  Counsel . 

$3,455.76  $  4.018.07  $  7,478.* 


$  3,489.21 
1.697.97 
891.00 
64.76 


Total  Income . 

Operating  Expenditures 
General  Budget: 

.Administration  .  $45,276.58 

Publications  .  21.027.78 

Committee  Expenses.  1945  3,455.76 

.Annual  Meeting .  6.142.94 

Teacher  Protection .  1.065.75 

NE.A  Delegates .  13^.08 

.‘sundry  Expenses .  1.526.66 

Public  Relations  Program  4.425.40 

FT  .A  Convention .  '^430.73 

Spring  Conference,  Local  & 

County  T.  .A .  600.50 

World  Cimference  Delegate  1.000.00 


Pension  Defense . 

I.egal  Aid  to  Teachers. 


$  400.00 

121.33 
.544.42 


NEA  Delegates . 

Sundry  Expenses 
Employees’  Pension  Fund. 

Social  Security . 

Miscellaneous . 


l,354Jl|  Tr 


600.50 

1.000.00  86,306.18 


■Special  Budget: 


Public  Relations  Program 
Printing  and  Promoting  Demo- 

ocratic  Discussions . 

Radio  and  Movies . 

NJEA  Reporter . 

NAM  Regional  Meetings....  $  796.19 
Less:  NEA  Reimbursement  534.25 


$  1,515.88 
1,0.32.83 
1.. 5.34.75 


Committee  Expenses.  1946.  $  4.018.07 

Princeton  Survey  Program 
Special  County  Meetings. . 

1,218.06 

748.75 

Miscellaneous  Public  Relations 

80.00  4,425.W 

Pension  Study  Program... 

23-16.4.3 

Princeton  Survey  Program . 

U18.» 

Relief  for  Starving  Children 

.5.1%.62 

Special  County  Meetings . 

748.TS 

Puri-hase  of  Machines.... 

394.69 

14.432.62 

Pension  Study  Program . 

2.8.56.« 

Total  Operating  Expenditures 

SIOO,7S8JiO 

.'Spring  Conference . 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Con¬ 
vention  . 

600i* 

4.30.7J 

Net  Decrease  fn»m  Operations. . 

.3.097..15 

World  Conference  Delegate.... 

l.OOOJH 

Total  of  All  Funds,  ^pt.  1,1945 

Total  of  All  Funda,  August 

.55.170.46 

Purchase  of  Equipment . 

Relief  for  Starving  Children. . . . 

.394.« 

.5.196i2 

SI,  1946 . 

$52,073.11 

Total  Current  Fund  Expenditurea 

$IOO,738J( 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Report  of  Auditor  (continued) 

EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1946 

Opkr\tio>s  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 


ItolanrPN,  Aujiust  31,  1946, 

Kxhibit  “B” . $  25,078.11  $27,i 

Composition  of  the  Funds  at  August  31,  1946 


Current  & 
Petty  Cash 

Investment 

Total 

$  28,170.46 

$27,000.00 

$  55,170.46 

97.641.45 

97,641.45 

$125,811.91 

$27,000.00 

$152,811.91 

100,738.80 

100,738.11 

.$  25,073.11 

$27,000.00 

$  52,073.11 

Bonds.  Maturity  Value. 


Current 

Petty 

Cash 

Investment 

Total 

$  3,950.65 

$200.00 

$  4.150.65 

20,922.46 

20.922.46 

$27,000.00 

27,000.00 

$24,873.11 

$200.00 

$27,000.00 

$52,073.11 

Bonds  in  the  Investment  Fund 

Maturity 

Bonds  ^  Value  Income 

r.  S.  .Savings,  Series  F,  accrual,  due  1954 .  S  2,000.00  . 

U.  S.  Savings.  .Series  G,  due  1954  .  5,000.00  $125.00 

r.  .S.  Savings,  Series  F.  accrual,  due  1957  .  2.000.00  . 

II.  S.  .Savincs,  .Series  C,  2Vj7c,  due  19.57 .  10.000.00  2.50.00 

Norllifield.  N.  J.,  ScluHd,  4%,  due  1962-1975  .  8.000.00  320.00 

Tolals  .  $27,000.00  $095.00 


New  Books  Received 


Discovery.  Book  1  in  Adventures  in 
Reading.  Dorothy  N.  Knolle.  Grade 
7.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
$1.60. 

Beyond  the  Seas.  Collette-Cross-Stauf- 
fer.  Ginn  and  Company.  $2.40. 
Conquest.  Book  One.  Norvell-Hovious. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Les  .Miserables.  Victor  Hugo.  College 
Entrance  Book  Co. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  Jane  Austen.  Col* 
lege  Entrance  Book  Co.  List  price 
$1.53.  School  price  $1.15. 

20th  Century  Education.  P.  F.  Valen¬ 
tine.  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.  $7.50. 
Using  Our  World.  Powers-Neuner- 
Bruner-Bradley.  Junior  High  School. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $2.16. 

Nouveau  Cours  Pratique  de  t'rancais. 

E.  B.  deSauze,  Ph.D.  John  C.  Win¬ 
ston  Company. 

Lessons  in  Science  Series.  No.  1,  The 
Story  of  the  Thermometer.  Benjamin 
DeLeon.  Science  Learning  Aids  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  35c. 

One  World  in  the  Making.  William  G. 

Carr.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.00. 
Directed  Practice  in  L^guage.  John- 
son-Hooper-Dearborn.  Grade  3.  Ginn 
and  Company.  36<. 

Ways  to  W’rite.  Mattie  Lyday.  Grade 
2.  Cherokee  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

So  You  Were  Elected!  Bailard-McKown. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  $1.80. 


EXHIBIT  “D”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1946 


Current  Surplus  Committees 

Princeton 

Survey 

County 

.Meetinrs 

Pension  of 

Study  Machines 

for 

Children 

Budset 

Current 

Cash 

Balances,  Sept.  1,  1945 . 

Income  for  Year,  Ex.  “C”. . 

$15,154.03 

93,109.77 

$5,494.97 

$1,857.46 

$2,464.00 

$.3,000.00 

$4,531.68 

$  27,970.46 
97,641.45 

Total  Budgeted  Income. . 
Estimated  Receipts,  per 
Budget  . 

108.263.80 

97,117.47 

$97,117.47 

125,611.91 

Gain  in  Receipts . 

Budgeted  Appropriations... 

88,140.00 

$11,146..33 

88,140.00 

Free  Balance,  per  Budget. 
Transfer  from  Receipts.... 

4,957.66 

4,957.66 

8,977.47 

Close  Out  1945  Committees. 

93.097.66 

5,494.97 

6,188.67 

5.494.97 

Appropriated  to  1946  Corns. 

98,.592.63 

7,210.00 

7,210.00 

Appropriations  by  Delegate 

Assembly  . . . 

Appropriations  by  Ex.  Coun. 

91  ..382.63 

1.. 580.00 

.300.00 

$945.00 

1,000.00 

1.945.00 

1.880.00 

Revised  Free  Balance... . 

5,152.47 

Total  Appropriations . 

Aeiiial  Expenditures . 

92.962.6.3 

86..306.18 

7.510  (M) 
4.018.07 

1.R57.I6 

1.218.06 

2.161.00 

718.75 

.3.000.(X) 

2.8,56.43 

9.1.5.00 

,39.4.69 

.5..5.31.68 

5.1%.62 

100.7.38.80 

Savings  in  Expenditures.. 

6.6.56.45 

Balances  . 

Special  Accounts  Closed  Out 

2.578.53 

.3.191.93 

639.10 

h.39.10 

1.71.5.25 

1.715.25 

11.3.. 57 

14.3.. 57 

.5.50.31 

80.31 

3,15.06 

24,873.11 

Net  Budget  Balance  Closed 
Out  . 


15.423.65 

.5.1.52.47 


Balances,  Aug.  SI,  1946. . . 


$20,576.12  $S.49I.9S 


$470.00  $SS5.06 


$24,873.11 
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Changes  and  Additions 

to  Convention  Prograi 


Sunday,  November  10,  2:30  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Annual  Concert. 

NEW  JERSEY  ALL-STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORDS 

{Note — Doors  will  open  at  1:45  P.  M.  Ticket  in 
Convention  Program  will  admit  member) 

Chorus:  Conductor — Arthur  E.  Ward,  Montclair 
Accompanist — Lorenda  Cain,  Montclair 

Orchestra:  Conductor — Harry  Peterson,  Newark 

Program : 

Flag  Procession — Pledge  of  Allegiance — Star  Spangled 
Banner — 

Orchestra,  Chorus,  and  Audience 
Harry  Peterson,  Conductor 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving . Netherlands  Hymn 

Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Overture — Fair  Helen  of  Troy . Offenbach-Creissle 

Symphony  in  D  Minor 

Allegro  Non  Troppo . Caesar  Franck 

Orchestra 

Go  Down  Moses . Arr.  Wheelwright 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 
Harry  Peterson,  Conductor 

Intermission : 

Greetings — Philip  Gordon,  President,  Dept,  of  Musk- 
Bertha  Lawrence,  President,  New  Jersey- 
Education  Association 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education 

Program  (continued) : 

The  Sea  Hath  Its  Pearls . Ciro  Pinsuti 

A  Cappella 

Annie  Laurie . Scotch  Tune 

A  Cappella 

Where'er  You  Walk . Handel 

Boys  Chorus  in  Unison 

Shepherds'  Story . Dickinson 

John  Henry . Tennessee  Mountain  Song 

(Arr.  Frank  Grofl 
A  Cappella 

Pilgrims'  Song . Tchaikowski 

(Arr.  Arthur  E.  Ward  I 
Girls  Chorus 

Madame  Jeanette . Alan  Murrav 

Music  of  Life . Noble  Cain 

A  Cappella 


London  Suite . Eric  C-oatts 

Covent  Garden — Tarentella 
W  estminster — Meditation 
Knightsbridge  March 

Orchestra 

Glory . Rimsky-Korsakovi 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 
Arthur  E.  Ward,  Conductor 

Concert  Will  Be  Repeated  on  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  1946,  ai 
2:30  P.  M. — Mosque  Theatre,  Newark 

Friday,  November  8,  5:00  P.  M. 

CBS  School  of  the  Air 

OPINION,  PLEASE! 

The  Merits  of  the  Six-Month  Military  Training  Program 
For:  (Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Against:  Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  National  Education 
Association 

Student  Veteran  Forum  follows  main  speakers. 

Department  of  Music 

President,  Philip  Gordon,  Newark 
Friday,  November  8,  8:00  P.  M. 

Madison  Hotel — Solarium 

Rehearsal  of  Teachers’  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Saturday,  November  9,  11:00  A.  M. 

Madison  Hotel — Solarium 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

Presiding,  Philip  Gordon,  President 

12:30  P.  M. — Annual  Luncheon — Solarium,  Madison 
Hotel — Charlotte  Neff,  New  Brunswick,  Chairman 
of  Luncheon  Committee 

3:00  P.  M. — Solarium,  Madison  Hotel — Informal  per¬ 
formance  of  W'illiam  Schuman’s  “A  Free  Song” 
(Walt  WTiitman)  by  chorus  and  orchestra  of  New 
Jersey  teachers,  under  direction  of  Professor  Luther 
Goodhart,  New  York  University 

Department  of  Superintendence 

President,  Herschel  Scott  Libby,  Irvington 
Saturday,  November  9,  10:00  A.  M. 

Dennis  Hotel — St.  Dennis  Room 

10:05  A.  M. — The  School  Year  1946-47 — Dr.  John  H. 
Bosshart.  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New 
Jersey 

10:35  A.  M. — New  Concepts  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion — Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University 

11:15  A,  M. — Committee  Reports 

12:15  P.  M. — Report  of  Nominating  Committer — Dr. 
Paul  Loser,  Trenton 

12:20  P.  M. — New  Business 
12:30  P.  M. — Adjournment 
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New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and  Physical 
Education 


President,  Margaret  Millar,  Paterson 
Saturday,  November  9,  10:15  A.  M. 


Hotel  Claridge — Cambridge  Hall 
10:15  A.  M. — Registration 
10:30  A.  M. — General  Meeting 


Presiding:  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown,  President  Panzer 
College,  East  Orange 


Participating  Associations: 

New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses’  Association 


State  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurses, 
School  Nursing  Section 


Introduction  of  Special  Guests: 

Margaret  Millar,  Board  of  Education,  Paterson 
Dr.  Wilson  G.  Guthrie,  Director,  Division  of  Health, 


Safety,  and  Physical  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education 


Lula  P.  Dilworth,  Assistant  in  Health  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education 

William  P.  Uhler,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Department  of  Education 


Marion  Stevens,  Chairman,  School  Nursing  Section, 
State  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 


Gene  Williams.  President,  New  Jersey  State  School 
Nurses’  Association 


THEME:  AN  EXPANDED  PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH* 
FOR  THE  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


A  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  HEALTH  PROGRAM 


Introduction  to  the  Theme — Kenneth  F.  Woodburv, 
Chairman,  State  Committee.  Hudson  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools 


Healthful  School  Environment — Dr.  Paul  Loser,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools.  Trenton 


Health  Service — Lloyd  S.  Cassel,  Supervising  Principal, 
Freehold 


Health  and  Safety  Instruction — Vera  H.  Brooks.  As¬ 
sistant  Professor,  Health  Education,  Newark  State 
Teachers  College 


Physical  Education  and  Recreation — Robert  L.  Duncan. 
Supervis<>r  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  West- 
held 


*  Health  An  inclusive  term  which  refers  to  health, 
safety,  and  physical  education. 


<  A  brief  discussion  period  will  follow  the  presentation 
of  each  speaker.) 


3:00  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — Ball  Room, 
Convention  Hall 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  Social 
Studies 


Margarethe  Goehring,  Chairman,  Council  on  Human  ’ 
Relations 


President,  George  B.  Robinson,  East  Orange 
Saturday,  November  9,  2:30  P.  M. 
Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel— Wedgewood  Room 
Joint  session  with: 

Middle  Atlantic  States  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
President,  Harry  Bard,  Baltimore  Public  Schools 


Are  We  Being  Realistic  in  the  Social  Studies — Dr.  W. 
Linwood  Chase,  Professor  of  Education,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies 


Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers 


New  Jersey  Science  Teachers*  Association 
President,  William  E.  Price,  East  Orange 
Saturday,  November  9,  10:00  A.  M. 
Convention  Hall — Room  15 


10:15  A.  M. — Some  Recent  Trends  in  Science  and 
Engineering — Dr.  Allan  R.  Cullimore,  President, 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 


11:15  A.  M. — Let*s  Review  Our  Methods  of  Teaching 
Science — Dr.  Charles  E.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Biol¬ 
ogy,  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 


New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Secretaries 
President,  Dorothy  K.  Low,  Ridgewood 
Saturday,  November  9,  10:00  A.  M. 

Headquarters — Hotel  Mayflower 
10:00  A.  M. — Registration — Mezzanine 


2:00  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

Demonstration — Machine  for  Photographing  Per¬ 
manent  Records 


3:4.5  P.  M. — Open  Meeting 


Speaker — Dr.  James  S.  Plant.  Director  of  the  Juvenile 
Clinic  for  Essex  County,  Newark 


Sunday,  November  10  —  Luncheon  —  Dining  Room. 
Mayflower  Hotel 


Humorous  Musical  Program — The  Enfant  Terrible  of 
the  Concert  Stage — Gertrude  Neidlinger 


92nd  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  BANQUET 


Agnes  Davis.  Columbia  Concert  Artist,  will  sing  at 
the  Convention  Banquet  on  Saturday,  November  9.  Serv¬ 
ing  w  ill  start  promptly  at  7 :00  P.  M.  Dress  optional. 
See  the  October  Review,  jmge  32.  for  ticket  reservation 
blank. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  FBI 


On  the  radio  program.  This  Is  Your  FBI,  being  bn>ad- 
cast  from  the  Convention  on  Friday,  November  8.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  will  address  a  personal  message  to  the 
teachers  of  America. 


November,  1#40 
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Montclair  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 
Saturday,  November  9,  3:30  P.  M. 
Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Solarium 
Tea 

All  Alumni,  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  as  well 
as  former  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  have 
been  invited  to  attend. 

Newark  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 

Saturday,  November  9,  4:00-5:30  P.  M. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel — -Trellis  Room 
Reception  and  Tea 

(The  Alumni  Association  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Newark  invites  all  Alumni  of  the 
College  to  attend.) 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 

Headquarters  during  convention — Convention  Hall  Lobby 

Fridav.  November  8.  3:(X)  to  5:00  P.  M. 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M. 

Saturday,  November  9,  10:00  A.  M.  to  6:(K)  P.  M. 
Sunday,  November  10,  9:00  A.  M. 

Breakfast — Hotel  Madison,  Solarium 
$1.25  per  plate 

(Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Alumni  Headquarters 
in  Convention  Hall  on  Friday  only,  due  to  hotel  restric¬ 
tions  for  reporting  number  expected  to  attend.) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Sunday,  November  10,  9:30  A.  M. 

Breakfast 

For  all  members 

The  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
Saturday,  November  9 
Breakfast 

Ambassador  Hotel — Room  125 
8:00  A.  M. 

Historic  Houses — Mrs.  Pluma  B.  Batten.  Supervising 
Principal  of  Pilesgrove  Township  Schools 

Teacher- V  eterans 
Saturday,  November  9 
Luncheon  Meeting 
Hotel  Travmore — Belvedere  Room 


BY  TICKET  ONLY 

There  will  be  three  tickets  in  the  ofTicial  program 
which  teachers  receive  when  they  register  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  These  will  admit  to  (1)  the  Radio  Broadcast  on 
Friday,  Nov.  8;  (2 1  the  Reception  and  Dance  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Nov.  9;  and  (3)  the  Annual  Concert  by  the  New 
Jersey  All-State  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  10. 


HE  SURE  TO  REGISTER 

Registration  booths  will  l)e  o()en  at  both  ends  of  the 
Commercial  Fxhibit  space  all  day  Friday  and  all  day 
Saturday.  Be  sure  to  register.  It  helps  you  and  it  helps 
the  Association. 


NEW  MEETING  PLACES 

The  Joint  Meeting  of  Association  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Department  Heads  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  English,  the  New  Jersey  School 
Library  Association,  and  the  New  Jersey  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Association,  with  William  Clark  Trow 
as  speaker,  will  be  held  in  Haddon  Hall’s  Viking  Room. 

The  New  Jersey  Business  Education  Association 
w  ill  hold  its  meeting  in  the  “22  Club”  at  the  Ambassador, 

The  New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association  will 
hold  its  meetings  in  the  Seaside  Hotel.  Absecon  Room, 
and  its  luncheon  in  the  Seaside  Main  Dining  Room. 

The  New  Jersey  Modern  Language  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  will  be  in  the  Hotel  Chelsea.  Room  D. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  hold  its  business  meeting  at  10:00  A.  M. 
in  the  Tower  Room.  Haddon  Hall. 


NEW  SPEAKERS 

Lenore  VauGH-EameS,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Newark  State  Teachers  College,  will  take  part  in  th’ 
discussion  of  Radio — A  Netv  Tool  for  Learning — before 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech. 

Alden  T.  Cottrell  of  the  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  will  address  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  Teachers.  His  topic:  Two  Great  State  Depart¬ 
ments  Cooperate — Education  and  Conservation. 

Rose  Maurer  will  be  the  speaker  for  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  School  Press  Association.  Her  topic  will  b« 
American-Soviet  Relations. 


Frank  D.  Dolan,  Civilian  Consultant  on  Training.  The 
Ordnance  School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland, 
will  discuss  Visual  Aids  and  Instructor  Training  for  the 
New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  Association. 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  will  speak  at  the  luncheon 
of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Adult  Education. 


CONVENTION  EXHIBITORS 

Firm  City 

Allied  Equipment  Corporation . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Allyn  and. Bacon . New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

American  Book  Company . New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

American  Cancer  Swiety . (Camden,  N.  J. 

American  Crayon  Company — Book  Division . New  York.  N.  Y. 

American  Handicrafts  Company,  Inc . Ea>>l  Orange,  N.  J- 

American  Reedcraft  Corporation . New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

American  School  Supply  Company . Ea-^t  Orange,  N.  J- 

American  Seating  Cf>mpany . New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Technical  Society . Chicago  37,  III 

Americana  Corporation . New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Americolor  Services  of  New  Jersey  and 

Eastern  Pennsylvania . jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Association  of  American  Railroads . Washington  6,  I).  C 
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CONVENTION  EXHIBITORS  (continued) 


Firm  City 

Edward  E.  Bahh  and  Company,  Inr . I’hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc . New  York.  N.  Y. 

Baroco  Prorlucts  Company,  Inc . CollinpswiHMl.  N.  J. 

Ber-kley-Cardy  Co . New  York  .S.  N.  Y. 

Binney  and  Smith  Company . New  York.  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company . Bo.«ion,  Mass. 

The  Bobhs-Merrill  Company . Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc . New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Music  Company . Boston,  Mass. 

The  Stanley  Bowmar  Company . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Bradley  Company . Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Bristol-Myers  Company . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cadmus  Books . Parkertown,  N.  J. 

Carden  Publications . Mountainside,  N.  J. 

Children’s  Reading  Service . New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

('.idlege  Entrance  Book  Company,  Inc . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Collegiate  Cap  and  Gown  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publications. ..  .New  York.  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Co . Chicago,  III. 

Coronet  Magazine . Chicago,  III. 

Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation . Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 


A.  H.  Dick  Co . Chicago.  Illinois 

Doubleday  and  Company.  Inc . (harden  City.  N.  Y. 

The  Dreier  Company,  Inc . New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co..  Inc . New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Educational  Materials,  Inc . New  York  II,  N.  Y. 

Educational  Test  Bureau . Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica . Clinton.  N.  J. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films.  Inc . New  York  23.  N.  Y. 

The  EsterbnMik  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing  Co . Camden.  N.  J. 

(jirl  Fisr-her,  Inc . . New  York.  N.  Y. 

Floquil  Products,  Inc . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Follett  Publishing  (^impatiy . New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


Garrett-Buchanen  Company . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ginn  and  Company . New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  Grade  Teacher . Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 

Graubard’s,  Inc . Newark  .S,  N.  J. 

Gregg  Publishing  Company . New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

J.  L  Hammett  Company . Newark  8,  N.  J. 

Harcourt.  Brace  and  Company . New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Harper  and  Brothers . New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company . New  York  14.  N.  Y. 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company . .Springfield.  Mass. 

Henry  Hdlt  and  Company . New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Houghton-MifiBin  Company . New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Co . Camden,  N.  J. 


Iniquois  Publishing  Company . Madis<in.  N.  J. 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc . Detroit  II,  Michigan 


keystone  View  Company . '. . Meadville.  Pa. 

Kunz  Motion  Picture  Service . Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Kurtz  Brothers . (dearfield.  Pa. 

laidlaw  Brothers . New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company . Glenside.  Pa. 

Gertrude  Longland . Cambridge.  Mass. 

Lyons  and  Carnahan  Company . New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

McCormick-Mathers  Publishing  ('o . M'icliita.  Kansas 

McGraw-Hill  Book  (Company.  Inc . New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

The  Macmillan  Company . New  York.  N.  Y. 

Magnus  Brush  and  Craft  Materials . New  York  11.  N.  Y’. 

Edward  B.  Marks  Music  (]orp<iration . New  York.  N.  Y. 

G.  and  C.  .Merriam  Company . Springfield.  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  and  Co . ('olumbus  1.1.  Ohio 

W.  Loman  Meyers . .Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mills  Music.  Inc . New  York.  N.  Y’. 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service . New  York  2t).  N.  Y. 

Music  Publishers  Ibdding  Corporation . New  Y’ork  20.  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Nesbitt,  Inc . Philadelphia  ^16,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  Teachers’  Agency . East  Orange.  N.  J. 

Noble  anil  Noble . New  York  II.  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  (Company . Mest  KnglewiHid.  N.  J. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co . Dansville.  N.  Y. 

Oxfiird  BiMik  (Company,  Inc . New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  (^o . New  York.  N.  Y. 

Pan  American  World  Airways . New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CIRRECT  posture,  and  the  restful  comfort  it  pro¬ 
motes,  are  valuable  teaching  aids! 

That’s  why  American  Seating  Company’s  Universal 
Elesks  are  so  widely  preferred  among  leading  schools 
throughout  the  nation.  These  handsome,  functional 
desks  encourage  healthful  posture  and  mltiimize  harm¬ 
ful  fatigue  and  eyestrain.  Strong  and  stuidy,  they  with¬ 
stand  years  of  rigorous  service.  And  they  make  house¬ 
keeping  easier,  more  economical,  too! 

American  Seating  Company’s  complete  line  of  qual¬ 
ity  school  furniture  includes  Universal  Better-Sight 
Desks;  Envoy  Chairs,  Desks,  and  Tablet-Arm  Chairs; 
Universal  Tables;  Steel  Folding  Chairs;  and  Bodiform 
Auditorium  Chairs.  The  expert  services  of  our  Seating 
Engineers  are  free  to  you.  Write  for  full  details  right  now! 


Am«rkan  ENVOY  D«sli 
No.  362 


Amorkofi  ENVOY  Choif 
No.  366 


Amorkon  lODtEOtM 
.AodHornMn  CKoir 


Q^meilcan  Seati/iff  (on^fon^ 

1776  Broadway  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Dutrihtitor 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Markot,  1  IHt  to  12th  Siroolt  Phlladolphio  S,  fa. 
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CONVENTION  EXHIBITORS  (continued) 

Firm  City 

Parents’  Magazine  Press . New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council . Philadelphia  3.  Pa. 

The  Plymouth  Press . Chicago  29,  Ill. 

Prentice  Hall,  Inc . New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  Presser  Company . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Quarrie  Corporation . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

..New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Newark.  N.  J. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
. .  .Collingswood,  N.  J. 
..New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
..Baltimore.  Maryland 

..New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

..New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

. Chicago  4,  III. 

.New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
..New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

. New  Y'ork  17 

...New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

. Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

_ Philadelphia  3.  Pa. 

..Meriden.  Connecticut 
. Trenton  8.  N.  J. 


Train  Schedules  for  Conventioneers 

Friday,  November  8 

Newark  and  Trenton 

Lv.  Newark  .  9:15  A.  M. 

Lv.  Trenton  .  10:00  A.  .M. 

Ar.  North  Philadelphia  .  10:29  A.  M. 

Elizabeth  and  New  Hriinswirk 

Lv.  Elizaheth  .  8:58  .A.  M. 

Lv.  New  Brunswick  .  9:15  A.  M. 

.Ar.  North  Philadelphia  .  10:11  A.  M. 


Rand.  McNally  and  Company . 

Reader’s  Digest . . 

J.  C.  Reiss . 

Remington  Rand.  Inc . 

Robbins  Music  Corporation . 

Roberts  Brothers,  Inc . 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company . 

H.  M.  Rowe  Company . 

William  H.  Sadlier,  Inc . 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc . 

Scholastic  Publications . 

Science  Research  Associates . 

William  R.  Scott.  Inc . 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company . 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons . 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company . . 

L  W.  Singer  Company . 

Jane  Snead  Ceramic  Studio.  Inc . 

South-Western  Publishing  Company... 
Strahan  Teacher  .Agency . 

Teachers’  Pension  and  .Annuity  Fund 
Teachers  Protective  L'nion . 


ALL  PASSENGERS  TRANSFER  AT  NORTH  PHILA. 

Lv.  North  Philadelphia  .  10:47  A.  M. 

Ar.  Atlantic  City  .  12:00  Noon 


Saturday,  November  9 

I 

Newark  and  Trenton 

Lv.  Newark  . . 

Lv.  Trenton  . ' . 

Ar.  North  Philadelphia  . 

Elizabeth  and  New  Brunswick 

Lv.  Elizabeth  (Special  Stop)  . 

Lv.  New  Brunswick  . 

.Ar.  North  Philadelphia  . 


ALL  PASSENGERS  TRANSFER  AT  NORTH  PHHJA. 

Lv.  North  Philadelphia  .  8:40  A.  M. 

.Ar.  Atlantic  City  .  10:03  A.  M. 


. Trenton,  N.  J. 

. .  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
.New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


RETURN  SCHEDI  LES  — Sunday,  November  10 

Lv.  .Atlantic  City  .  5:10  P.  M. 

Ar.  Trenton  .  6:50  P.  M. 

Ar.  Newark  .  7 :39  P.  M. 


I  nited  .Air  Lines . 

I'niversity  Publishing  Co . 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc . 

Visual  Aids.  Inc . 

Webster  Publishing  Company... 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle.  Inc.. 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company- 
World  Book  Company . 


. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

_ Philadelphia  7.  Pa. 

. Plainfield.  N.  J. 


.Atlantic  City  . 

Trenton  . 

New  Brunswick  (Special  Stop) 

Elizabeth  (Special  .Stopt  . 

Newark  . 


THE,  nREUGHT  BOOK 


mu  utmiti  » 

THE  BLUE  SKY  BOOK 


Beyond  your  expectations  ! 

Three  Netv  Intermediate  Readers 


THE  SUNSHINE  BOOK  — Grade  4 
THE  BLUE  SKY  BOOK  — Grade  5 
THE  FIRELIGHT  BOOK— Grade  6 
1946  Editions 


Here  are  the  readers  you  have  l>een  waiting  for  Old 
favorites  and  new  favorites  of  highest  literary  quality 
<4^  Graded  concepts  and  vocabulary  4*  Guided  reading 
at  its  best  4  Superb  two-color  illustrations  4  Bracing, 
new  organization  and  format  4  Each  book  also  con* 
tains  8  masterpiece  paintings,  reproduced  in  full  color,— 
a  feature  unique  to  the  PROSE  AND  POETRY  series. 

ACTIVITY  BOOKS:  to  accompany  each  textbook. 

TEACHER'S  MANUALS:  Free  oj  charge  with  clots  adoptions. 


Represented  by  t.  k.  euis,  Tr*nton,  n.  j. 


L. 
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f  0  "Glass,  steel,  textiles,  rubber,  leather,  nickel < — just  a  few 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  make  the  15,000  parts  of  an 
automobile.  And  before  the  first  1946  car  rolled  from  the 
assembly  line,  railroads  were  bringing  those  materials  to¬ 
gether —  from  every  part  of  the  coimtry!  Take  steel,  for 


“ — the  Iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone 
from  which  steel  is  made  were  loaded 
in  hopper  cars  and  carried  by  rail  to  a 
steel  mill.  Then,  after  the  steel  had  been 
fabricated  —  i  i  I 


"—they  traveled  in  freight  trains  to  an  automobile 
assembly  plant.  And  after  many  other  necessary  materi¬ 
als  had  also  been  delivered  by  rail,  and  the  cars  were 
completely  built  — 


S  •  "—tome  of  it  was  shipped  to  factories  mak¬ 
ing  automobile  parts  —  such  as  frames,  eng^ines, 
wheels  and  bodies.  When  the  completed  parts 
were  ready  — 


^0  “-this  one  was 
sent  by  rail  to  our 
home  town  —  ready 
for  service.  So  you 
see,  the  railroads  per¬ 
formed  an  essential 
service  in  making 
15,000  parts  into  one 
new  automobile — an¬ 
other  example  of  the 
fact  that  — 


TRANSPORTATION— A  POLICY 
FOR  THE  FUTURE— Write  for  your 
copy  of  this  informative  booklet. 


Association  of  Amesucan  Railroads 
941  Transportatioh  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Th*  Nation's  Basic  Transportation  Runs  on  Rails' 


Peie^ 


By  Ruth  Cunningham 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


This  is  the  story  of  Peter’s  accident. 
It  all  started  because  the  puppy 
wiggled  all  over  when  he  wagged 
his  tail.  Peter  loved  him  at  first  sight. 
And  he  was  sure  the  puppy  returned  his 
affection.  He’d  found  The  Pup  on  the 
way  home  from  school,  obviously  a 
stray.  Peter  knew  how  his  mother  felt 
about  dogs.  It  was  no  use  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  let  him  keep  The  Pup, 
but'  maybe,  just  maybe,  he  could 
smuggle  him  past  her  watchful  eye  and 
keep  him  in  his  room. 

It  had  worked,  but  not  for  long. 
How  can  you  explain  to  a  small  puppy 
that  he  must  be  quiet?  The  Pup  just 
naturally  yipped  with  joy  when  Peter 
came  back  to  see  him  after  fetching 
a  few  tidbits  from  the  kitchen. 

Peter’s  mother  was  furious.  She 
shoved  The  Pup  out  the  back  door  and 
ordered  Peter  to  go  to  his  room  and 
wait  until  his  father  came  home. 

When  Grandfather  Ebenezer  heard 
about  The  Pup  he  tried  to  intervene. 
(Grandfather  Ebenezer  was  an  amaz¬ 
ing  person.  Some  said  he  was  decid¬ 
edly  queer,  touched  in  the  head.  He 


••j 


-  'iOo 
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told  wondrous  stories  of  faraway  places 
and  times,  and  talked  of  griffins, 
dragons  and  unicorns  as  though  they 
were  just  around  the  corner.  Peter 
knew  the  old  man  was  a  rare  and 
wonderful  person.  But  Peter’s  mother 
wouldn’t  listen  to  his  eloquent  per¬ 
suasion.  She  told  him  he  was  a 
“muddle-headed  old  fuddy-duddy.” 

Grandmother  Martha  overheard  this 
conversation  and  she  didn’t  like  it  one 
bit.  She  knew  her  Ebenezer  was  no 
muddle-headed  old  fuddy-duddy.  She 
was  so  angry  about  it  that  she  could 
not  keep  her  mind  on  her  quilting. 
Grandmother  Martha  was  known  far 
and  wide  for  her  colorful  crazy  quilts. 
She  made  them  from  bits  cut  from  gay 
dresses  she’d  buy  and  then  be  afraid 
to  wear — ^afraid  because  the  neighbors 
might  laugh  at  an  old  lady  trying  to 
look  like  a  young  peacock.  She  would 
let  Peter  choose  samples  of  crimson, 
gold  and  blue  to  tuck  in  his  pocket 
against  a  lonely  moment. 


When  Peter’s  father  came  home  from 
work  he  was  in  a  bad  mood.  Peter’s 
father’s  boss  had  decided  he  couldn’t 
afford  a  trip  to  Florida  for  his  wife. 
Over  the  breakfast  table  she  had  said 
a  lot  of  nasty  things  about  his  inconq)e- 
lence  as  a  breadwinner.  Ail  that  day 
Peter’s  father's  boss  was  sore  about  the 
things  his  wife  had  said.  He  told 
Peter’s  father  he  was  inefficient  and 
would  have  to  mend  his  ways  if  he 
wanted  to  keep  his  job.  When  time 
came  for  the  whipping  on  which  Peter’s 
mother  insisted,  Peter’s  father  hit 
harder  than  necessary.  But  it  was  un¬ 
derstandable;  perhaps,  Peter’s  father’s 
boss’s  wife  made  life  miserable  for 
Peter’s  father’s  boss  who  made  life 
miserable  for  Peter's  father,  so  he  made 
life  miserable  for  Peter. 

Grandfather  Ebenezer  had  no  stories 
to  tell  that  evening.  Grandmother 
Martha  had  put  her  quilting  away  so 
there  were  no  bright  samples  to  tuck 
in  one’s  pocket  against  a  lonely  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Pup  was  out  in  a  cold,  un¬ 
friendly  world.  Peter  cried  himself 
to  sleep. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  Miss 
Bishop  decided  to  give  reading  tests 
to  Peter’s  second  grade.  Miss  Bishop 
was  ambitious.  She  had  decided  she’d 
have  the  very  best  second  grade  lan¬ 
guage  program  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
whole  state,  or  maybe,  the  best  in  the 


NATURAL  COLOR 


WILD  FLOWER  BOOKLETS! 


TEACHER!  What  an  unusual  offer  this  is!  It  has  all  sorts  of 
possibilities  —  art,  science,  social  studies,  or  just  the  diver¬ 
sion  and  educational  value  of  flowers  in  all  their  colors. 


T  “TERE  is  good  news  for  you  and  the 
other  teachers  in  your  school  — 


A  HINT  OF  THE 
CORRELATIONS 


a  package  of  beautiful  and  colorful 
flower  booklets.  You  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  find  a  set  of  color  pictures  of 
flowers  which  combine  low  cost  with 
good  color  printing.  Here  are  modern 
color  photographs  —  fresh,  bright,  in¬ 
expensive.  Each  of  your  pupils  now 
can  have  a  personal  wild  flower  pic¬ 
ture  colleaion  in  his  own  booklet. 
With  it,  a  child  can  learn  the  names 
of  wild  flowers  as  he  turns  the  pages. 


^^HIS  is  next  best  to  bringing  the 
flowers  themselves  into  your  class- 


Drawing  —  color  and  design 

Music  and  Liter  at  ssre  —  flowers  in  poetry 
and  song 

Geography  —  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Equator 

Co«f>potf/>o«— subjects  for  essays  on  every 
page 

Flowers  and  Food  —  flowers  of  wheat, 
corn,  apples 

Seasons  —  Where  are  they  in  winter? 
Snow  and  seeds. 


HOW  TO  GET 


You  can  get  a  trial  package  of  a  dozen 
booklets  for  SI,  with  teacher's  manual 


booklets  for  SI,  with  teacher's  manual 
sheets.  This  includes  all  delivery  costs. 
The  complete  room  unit  with  )6  ittdivid- 
stal  booklets  and  teacher's  manual  sheets 
is  S3,  or  you  can  get  24  for  S2.  Remem¬ 
ber  each  sep^te  booklet  has  63  flower 
photographs  in  color.  Send  your  request  to 


SALADA  TEA  COMPANY 
DEPT.  16,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


room  in  winter.  The  pictures  are  so 
true  to  life!  They  even  show  a  bee 
gathering  nectar  from  a  thistle,  a  mon¬ 
arch  butterfly  on  goldenrod.  The  six¬ 
teen  pages  contain  SIXTY-THREE 
flower  pictures,  including  ponds  and 
fields.  It  is  something  you  should  not 
miss.  If  you  don’t  want  the  complete 
room  unit  of  36  booklets  —  send  a 
dollar  for  a  dozen  just  to  try  this  out. 
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entire  nation.  She  worked  hard  at  it. 
For  example,  one  day  Peter  had  hurst 
forth  with,  “Miss  Bishop,  them  clouds 
is  like  pink  kittens,  ain’t  they?”  Miss 
Bishop  had  been  very  patient.  She’d 
said,  “Peter,  you  know  better  than  that. 
We  don’t  say  ‘them  clouds  is’  or  ‘ain’t.’ 
Now  try  again.”  But  Peter  refused  to 
repeat  the  sentence;  so  Miss  Bishop 
had  concluded  he  was  a  stubborn  boy 
and  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  a 
poor  mark  on  his  report  card. 

The  testing  of  reading  was  part  of 
the  ambitious  language  program  Miss 
Bishop  had  undertaken.  She  warned 
the  buys  and  girls  they  must  do  their 
very  best.  Everyone,  including  Peter, 
worked  very,  very  hard.  When  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  collected,  Peter’s  happened 
to  be  on  top.  It  wasn’t  hard  to  see  that 
he  hadn’t  done  much.  There  were  lots 
of  blank  spaces  and  nothing  else  much 
but  smudges  and  scrawls.  This  was 
most  annoying  to  Miss  Bishop.  How 
could  she  have  a  good  language  pro¬ 
gram  if  Peter  wouldn’t  do  well  on  tests? 
Of  course,  she’d  known  all  along  that 
Peter  couldn’t  read,  but  his  poor  per¬ 
formance  on  the  neatly  standardized 
test  made  it  a  more  final,  formidable 
and  unfortunate  fact.  It  was  the  last 
straw.  She  made  Peter  stand  up  in 
front  of  the  class  while  she  said,  “Boys 
and  girls,  look  at  Peter.  He’s  a  boohy 
who  can’t  read.”  The  other  children 
laughed  and  laughed. 


Finally  the 
school  day  was 
over.  As  Peter 
walked  from 
the  classroom 
he  thought 
about  the  mis- 
ery  of  the 
world.  He  was 
a  b  o  o  b  y.  It 
must  be  so : 
the  teacher  had 
said  it,  and  the 
other  boys  and 
girls  had 
laughed.  His 
father  had 
whipped  him, 
hard,  very 
hard.  Crandfa- 
father  E  b  e  n- 
ezer  had  no 
more  stories  to 
tell  him  and 
G  r  andmother 
Martha  gave 
him  no  more 
gay  scraps.  His  mother  had  chased 
away  The  Pup,  and — Just  then  Peter, 
as  he  started  down  the  stone  steps  in 
front  of  the  school,  stumbled  and  fell. 
When  they  picked  him  up  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steps  he  was  badly  bruised 
and  had  a  broken  arm. 

In  the  school’s  records  Peter’s  fall 
was  listed  as  an  accident.  Was  it? 


art  work  are  easily  uught  with  Milton 
Bradley  COLORTONE  Powder  Paints. 
Pupils  of  elementary  grades  enjoy  usins 
them  for  large  expressive  work.  Advanced 
pupils  use  them  effectively  for  poster  de¬ 
signs,  stage  scenery,  mural  panels,  and  many 
outer  projects. 

Brilliant  colors  .  . .  mix  readily  in  cold 
water . . .  absolutely  harmless  . . .  ideal  for 
classroom  use.  Send  for  new  1946  catalog 
of  Milton  Bradley  school  materials. 

EDWARD  E.  BABB  CO.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

3304  Arch  SirMt,  Philodalphki  4,  Po. 

J.  1.  HAMMEn  COMPANY 

300  Jviliff  Avmw*,  Nawarli  0,  N.  J. 

GARRETT-BUCHANAN  COMPANY 

12-20  So.  Ml  Str*«l,  Phikutalphia  0,  Po. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  A  CO.,  INC. 

243  WMt  ITrii  StrMf,  N«w  Yerk  10.  N.  Y. 

Representing 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


a  lifaAm.  Welcome  at 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

Whether  you  come  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  (November  8th  to  10th)  or  for 
vacation  (any  time)  you  can  always 
find  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  stay  at  HOTEL  DENNIS. 

AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
PLAN  DINING  ROOMS 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY 
on  the  Boardwalk  at  the  Ocean's  Edge 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  INC. 

Telephone;  Atlantic  City  5-2121 


i  W 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

- 

What  You  Should  Know  About 
Physical  Education 

A  Message  to  the  Pupils  of  New  Jersey  from  the  Division  of 
H^th,  Safety-  and  Physical  Education,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education. 


By  William  P.  L  hler,  Jr. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

What  Is  Physical  Education  ? 

An  educated  person  has  learned  to 
know  and  face  life.  He  has  learned 
to  differentiate  between  what  has 
worth  and  what  is  worthless.  He  has 
ideals  based  upon  sound  principles  of 
living,  principles  that  through  the  years 
have  proven  their  worth.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that  some  ways  of  living  are  good 
and  others  bad  and  he  deliberately 
chooses  the  former. 

.\mong  the  “awarenesses"  he  de¬ 
velops  is  that  adequate  care  of  the  body 
is  essential  to  complete  living.  In 
the  educational  scheme  of  things,  those 
practices  and  activities  that  have  to 
do  with  developing  the  body  and  those 
learnings  which  result  are  organized 
under  the  title  of  Physical  Education. 

Bv  THIS  TERM  we  mean  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  physical  activities,  in  particu¬ 
lar  those  involving  the  large  muscle 
groups,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
certain  recognized  outcomes.  These 
outcomes  in  the  main  are  strength  and 
skill  of  the  body,  including  endurance 
and  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  phvsical  fitness;  skill  in  adjusting 
one's  self  in  social  situations;  skill 
and  interest  in  recreative  activities  that 
will  carry  into  life  in  the  after-school 
years;  and  ethical  character  that  will 
establish  the  quality  of  one's  life. 

Organized  physical  education  started 
about  loot)  B.  C.  in  Greece.  The  Greeks 
of  that  time  recognized  the  value  of 
fitness  and  the  moral  obligation  of  each 
citizen  to  l>e  in  physical  condition  to 
serve  the  state  at  any  time.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  citizenship  as  a  basic  aim  of 
education  has  persisted  until  the  pres¬ 
ent.  In  fact  it  is  the  fundamental  idea 
that  justifies  expending  public  monies 
for  education. 


In  each  land  and  in  each  age  the 
recognition  of  fitness  has  been  pres¬ 
ent.  but  the  motive  in  each  case  has 
varied.  Often  it  has  been  military.  To¬ 
day  in  America,  while  the  leaders  in 
the  field  would  include  military  serv¬ 
ice,  they  would  go  far  beyond  it.  and 
say  that  the  motive  is  “the  good  life.” 

Physical  education  then,  is  old  as 
man  himself,  but  in  organized  form 
has  existed  for  about  3000  years.  In 
each  age  it  has  been  conducted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  that  time.  As  civilization 
has  developed  and  the  social  aspects 
have  come  more  to  the  fore,  the  concept 
of  physical  education  has  broadened.  It 
has  become  education  for  fine  living. 

What  Should  I  Expect  to  Get 
Out  of  It? 

W  hen  one  makes  an  investment  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  adequate  returns. 
^  ou  have  a  considerable  investment  in 
physical  education.  Your  parents  have 
paid  taxes  which  have  purchased  your 
school  physical  education  plant,  the 
athletic  field,  and  the  games  equip¬ 
ment.  Taxes  pay  the  salaries  of  your 
instructors.  You  yourself  invest  your 
time  and  effort  in  the  activities  in  which 
\ou  participate. 

If  your  sc;hool  provides  the  nationally 
recommended  time  allotment,  you  are 
in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  play  field 
not  less  than  fifteen  hours  per  week; 
five  hours  in  school  time  and  ten  hours 
of  sp«jrt  during  after-school  hours.  In 
any  case  the  time  you  do  spend  in 
physical  activities  should  be  at  least  2^/^ 
hours  weekly;  often  it  will  exceed  that 
amount.  Time  is  valuable  and  the  total 
time  you  devote  to  physical  education 
during  your  school  life  adds  up  to  a 
\ery  considerable  amount.  So  you  see, 
you  have  an  investment  upon  which 
)  ou  have  a  right  to  expe<  t  returns  com¬ 
mensurate  with  what  you  invest. 

Y  our  return  is  in  terms  of  certain 
effects  upon  yourself  that  should  make 
you  enjoy  living.  In  the  first  place, 


a  strong,  healthy  body  is  necessary  for  ' 
the  enjoyment  of  a  full  life.  The  physi.  ' 
ologist  tells  us  that  to  develop  a  strung  < 
body  we  must  have  vigorous  activity 
during  the  years  of  growth.  Th6  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education  makes  this 
activity  possible,  and  in  addition,  pro¬ 
vides  it  in  a  form  that  is  interesting. 
The  conditioning  activities,  the  ganw 
and  the  sports  make  contributions. 

But  activity  alone  is  not  enough.  Any 
student  of  the  human  body  recognizes 
the  value  of  and  necessity  for  adequate 
nutrition,  protection  from  communi¬ 
cable  disease,  knowledge  of  how  to  care 
for  one’s  self  and  obviously,  of  safety. 
Physical  education  contributes  to  these 
areas  of  learning,  but  they  are  mainly 
the  concern  of  the  health  education  and 
safety  education  programs  and  while 
they  are  of  great  importance,  these 
programs  are  outside  the  limitations  of 
this  article.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  activity  program  outcomes. 

^HEN  YOU  ARE  running  the  bases 
after  that  long  hit,  taking  part  in  a 
track  meet,  playing  basketball  or  any 
other  game,  you  do  not  stop  to  think 
that  certain  physiological  processes  are 
taking  place  within  the  muscular  and 
organic  structure  of  your  body.  And 
certainly  at  that  time  you  should  be 
thinking  of  nothing  other  than  com¬ 
pleting  the  run,  making  the  basket,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  your  goal.  Your 
mind  should  be  completely  on  the  sport 
situation  and  you  should  be  having 
a  good  time.  But  there  are  times  when 
you  give  consideration  to  what  makes 
life  “tick.”  A  reasonable  grasp  of  the 
bodily  processes  gives  one  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  himself. 

When  you  engage  in  sport,  in  the 
terms  of  the  physics  laboratory,  you 
do  work.  You  expend  energy.  The 
cells  in  your  muscles  break  down  and 
are  rebuilt  with  the  food  brought  to 
them  by  the  blood.  The  muscles  be¬ 
come  stronger  with  use  and  your  whole 
body  becomes  more  able  to  perform 
work,  and  find  enjoyment  in  doing  it 
This  process  repeated  many  times  pro¬ 
duces  the  strength  of  the  athlete. 

By  a  process  that  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood,  careful  repetition  of  an  act  re¬ 
quiring  skill,  lays  down  a  pattern  in 
our  nervous  systems  that  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  that  act  better 
and  better.  We  call  it  practice,  and 
we  all  know  its  results.  Without  it, 
skilled  performance  cannot  l)e  gained. 
\X  hen  we  become  skilled  we  enjoy  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  “dub”  soon  loses  in¬ 
terest  and  ceases  to  play.  If  he  had 
worked  a  bit  harder  at  it,  he  might 
well  have  graduated  out  of  the  “dub” 
class. 

It  is  this  enjoyment  of  sport  that 
devehjps  our  interest  and  leads  us  to 
carry  on,  after  school  days  are  over. 
But  only  certain  types  of  activity  are 
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suitable  for  us  when  we  get  a  bit 
older.  For  this  reason  we  should  par¬ 
ticipate  not  only  in  the  combative  sports 
such  as  football,  baseball,  basketball 
and  hockey,  but  we  should  also  learn 
to  swim,  hike,  play  tennis  or  golf, 
shoot  with  a  bow,  fish,  or  go  camping. 
These  are  less  spectacular,  but  they 
will  stay  with  us  longer.  Both  the 
combative  type  and  the  latter  group 
have  their  places  and  their  values. 
Neither  should  be  neglected. 

Another  thing  that  is  happening  is 
that  when  we  play  a  game,  we  play  with 
people.  In  a  social  world,  where  one 
must  learn  to  adjust. himself  to  people, 
social  experience  is  valuable  and  neces¬ 
sary.  In  a  game  you  learn  to  give  and 
take,  and  to  cooperate.  We  call  it 
team  work.  And  you  know  how  neces¬ 
sary  that  quality  is,  if  a  team  is  to 
be  successful.  The  “grandstand  player” 
does  not  know  team  work.  He  is  un¬ 
popular  and  is  apt  to  find  himself  kept 
on  the  bench.  We  must  have  team 
work  on  a  team,  in  a  business,  or  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  lack  of 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
unrest. 


IIE  HAVE  MENTIONED  three  qualities, 
strength,  skill,  and  team  work.  But 
there  is  a  fourth,  and  this  one  gives 
meaning  and  quality  to  all  the 
others.  A  man  may  be  strong,  he 
may  have  extraordinary  skill  and  he 
may  cooperate  with  the  members  of 
his  own  group.  But  that  group  might 
be  a  criminal  gang  or  a  black-market 
company.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  if 
one  is  to  lead  the  good  life,  the  first 
three  are  not  enough.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  ethical  qualities  that  are  necessary. 
In  sport  we  call  these  qualities  sports¬ 
manship.  In  general  life  we  call  them 
ethical  character.  Just  think  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  world  if  all  the 
nations  really  “played  the  game”  in 
a  sportsmanlike  manner.  The  implica¬ 
tions  are  obvious.  And  we  must  realize 
that  sportsmanship  must  permeate  one’s 
whole  life  and  not  be  confined  to  the 
sports  field. 

So  that  is  what  we  mean  by  physical 
education.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
it  is  an  important  part  of  your  edu¬ 
cational  experience,  and  one  that  mer¬ 
its  your  active  support. 

One  thing  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
No  one  other  than  yourself  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  you  the  development  that  is 
possible  through  the  physical  education 
activities.  Your  community  can  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  a  fine  gymnasium  and 
equipment,  provide  the  teaching  staff 
and  arrange  for  you  to  have  the  needed 
time,  but  what  you  get  out  of  it  all 
depends  upon  you.  Half-hearted  par¬ 
ticipation  will  product  negligible  re¬ 
sults.  So  “get  in  there  and  pitch.”  You 
will  take  out  of  it,  in  accordance  with 
what  you  put  in. 


Editors  Advise  N.  J.  Teachers 


To  Use  Publicity  and  Tell  How 


44^he  problem  of  publicity  is  the 

I  problem  of  living  in  our  time. 

I  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we 
are  living  in  an  age  where  nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  unless  it  is  well  publicized,”  said 
Everett  Rudloff,  Business  Editor  and 
former  School  Editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  as  he  addressed  over  125 
delegates  at  the  Press  and  Publicity 
Conference  at  the  Essex  House  in  New¬ 
ark,  Saturday,  October  12.  The  Con¬ 
ference  was  sponsored  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Rutgers  School  of 
Journalism. 

“Schools  and  teachers  must  realize,” 
he  said,  “that  public  opinion  is  not 
always  in  their  favor  and  they  must 
justify  themselves  and  their  work 
through  publicity.  A  planned  publicity 
campaign  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  any  program.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  educational  and  civic  work.” 

Following  the  opening  address,  the 
delegates — publicity  chairmen  of  local 
and  county  teachers’  associations  and 
schools — met  in  four  discussion  group 
sessions.  Newspaper  representatives 
from  both  daily  and  weekly  New  Jersey 
papers  acted  as  consultants  for  these 
groups  and  gave  short  15-minute  talks 
on  the  proper  methods  of  handling 
news.  The  participating  newsmen  were 
Frank  H.  Ryan,  The  Courier-Post,  Cam¬ 
den;  Robert  Sands,  Ridgewood  News; 
Max  Wiener,  Newark  Evening  News; 


and  Alan  Painter,  the  Gazette,  Hacketts- 
town.  Chairmen  of  these  groups  in¬ 
cluded  Joseph  Tremitiere,  Ridgewood; 
John  E.  Dwyer,  Elizabedi;  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  Morris  Plains;  and  Ruth 
Ryan,  Camden. 

They  were  aided  by  Alice  Croot, 
Madison ;  Ruth  Eavenson,  Moorestown ; 
Donald  Wolfe,  Perth  Amboy;  and 
Anna  M.  Pippel,  Allentown,  who  served 
as  recorders.  Newspaper  consultants 
described  the  correct  methods  for  pre¬ 
paring  news  in  the  form  of  releases  and 
pictures.  A  general  question  period 
with  emphasis  on  local  problems  made 
up  the  major  portion  of  these  sessions. 

Henry  Coit,  City  Editor  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News,  emphasized  the 
real  importance  of  school  news.  “With¬ 
out  readers  a  newspaper  cannot  he 
profitable.  School  news  is  important 
to  most  members  of  the  community. 
Correctly  written  and  correctly  handled 
it  will  be  printed.  The  creation  of  news 
and  the  recognizing  of  news  items  is 
important  to  any  publicity  campaign.” 

In  the  closing  address,  Bertha 
Lawrence,  NJEA  President,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  learning  to  rec¬ 
ognize  news  and  of  publicizing  it 
properly. 

The  Press  and  Publicity  Conference 
was  arranged  by  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Public  Relations  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  headed  hy  Robert 
C.  B.  Parker,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


PRESS  RELEASE 
.  TECHNiaUE 


Mr.  Parker  and  Miss  Lawrence  show  Mr.  Coil  of  the  Newark  News  and  Mr. 
Rudloff  of  the  Asbnry  Park  Press  the  exhibit  of  pnblirity  materials,  inrlnding  correct 
und  incorrect  forms  of  new  releases  and  modern  news  picture  techniques. 
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Credit  Unions  Invade 

Christmas  Club  Field 

Bergen  County  teacher  credit  unions 
are  offering  to  their  members  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  Christmas  Gub 
deposits  in  credit  union  accounts  rather 
than  elsewhere. 

Money  so  deposited  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  on  request  exactly  as  are  share 
balances,  and  there  w  ill  be  no  charge 
for  the  ser\ice. 

The  credit  unions  anticipate  the  in¬ 
terested  cooperation  of  their  sharehold¬ 
ers,  and  hope  by  this  extension  of  the 
advantages  of  membership  to  make 
new  friends  for  the  credit  union  move¬ 
ment. 

Every  New  Jersey  teacher  should  be 
a  member  of  the  credit  union  that 
senes  her  district.  Join  now,  and 
start  YOl'R  Christmas  Gub  for  1947! 


Tom  Robinson  Will  Speak 
To  Jouraalism  Directors 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  ex-editor 
of  the  Review,  will  be  guest  speaker 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journalism  Directors  at  the 
Madison  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  on  No¬ 
vember  29.  Donald  C.  Wolfe.  N.  J. 
State  Director  of  the  NAJD.  will  act 
as  chairman.  Miss  Maude  Stauden- 
\  mayer,  nation2d  president,  will  greet 
the  guests.  An  affiliate  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the 
N.AJD  has  planned  the  luncheon  as  a 
part  of  the  Convention  of  the  NCTE 
to  be  held  November  28-30. 

ReseiAations  should  be  sent  to  Don¬ 
ald  C.  olfe,  443  Grove  Street.  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J..  or  Miss  Margaret  Blair 
(Regional  Director),  Westinghouse 
High  School.  Wilmerding.  Pa.,  on  or 
before  November  26.  The  cost.  §2.50, 
includes  tips. 


“Can  my  broth«>r  stay  after 
arbool  in  my  plaee?*' 


Veterans 


Last  summer  22  subsidized  high  schools  reported  approved  programs  for  ■  Y( 
3.375  veterans.  Newark  had  958;  Jersey  City.  .502;  Cranford,  265;  Paterson,  j  »  j. 
254.  I  (p_ 


GENTLEMEN  (and  Ladies)  of  the  Board 


Your  teachers  need  more  money.  You  know  why — the  immediate, 
frightening  rise  in  costs  of  living.  They  are  getting  SI. 00  salaries  in  a 
SI. 55  world.  They  must  have  more  money,  if  they  are  to  live  at  all. 
They  feel  strongly  that  a  fair  day’s  work  merits  a  fair  day’s  pay. 

.\11  over  the  United  States  today  there  is  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  teachers.  That  shortage  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  More 
than  half  a  million  teachers  have  left  our  profession  since  1939;  they 
could  make  more  money  elsewhere.  Thousands  of  men  teachers,  back 
from  the  army,  scorn  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  classroom;  they 
refuse  to  resume  careers  in  which  there  is  no  financial  future. 

Neither  is  teaching  as  a  career  attracting  our  young  people.  Ask 
your  own  high  school  principal  how  many  recent  graduates  plan  to  be¬ 
come  teachers.  Ask  whether  these  represent  the  best  future  teachers. 
As  one  Ixiard  you  have  a  responsibility  for  making  teaching  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  our  youth. 

Even  if  you  can  still  get  teachers,  do  you  have  a  wide  choice  of 
good  candidates,  are  the  teachers  you  have  contented,  and  can  you 
keep  them?  \^lien  you  have  to  hire  the  only  available  candidate  for 
a  position,  your  school  generally  loses.  A  contented  teacher  may  not 
always  be  a  good  teacher,  but  a  discontented  one  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  one. 
No  business  could  run  with  the  turnover  of  key  employees  which  many 
schools  face  annually. 

W  e  hope  you  can  do  something  for  your  teachers  immediately. 
Most  boards  have  some  surplus  in  their  budgets;  many  received  un¬ 
expected  railroad  taxes  this  year.  You  can  requisition  money  for  a 
cost  of  living  bonus  from  your  municipal  authorities.  Next  year  most 
Ixiards  will  have  increased  state  aid. 

Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tax  rate  to  maintain  good 
schools,  we  believe  that  you  will  have  public  support.  Such  magazines 
as  Life,  Look,  Collier’s  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  have  told  the 
public  that  the  situation  is  desperate. 

We  hope  that  you  will  call  in  representatives  of  your  teachers  and 
consult  with  them.  This  is  a  problem  which  concerns  them  deeply  and 
on  which  they  will  want  to  be  heard.  And  believe  me,  they  are  just 
as  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  your  community’s  schools  and  children 
as  you  can  possibly  be. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

ill  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION.  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller' 

NJEA  Attorney 

Blay  a  board  of  education  pay 
a  cost-of-living  bonus  to  its  em¬ 
ployees  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year? 

Yes,  to  all  employees  with  a  salary 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  per  year. 
(P.  L.  1941,  Chapter  404.) 

How  may  a  board  of  education 
secure  funds  for  the  payment  of 
such  a  bonus  if  no  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  budget? 

If  funds  are  not  otherwrise  available, 
the  county  or  municipality  shall  secure 
funds  by  issuing  emergency  notes  or 
bonds  for  the  amounts  certified  to 
them  by  the  board  of  education.  (P.  L. 
1941,  Chapter  404,  Section  2.) 

How  can  such  cost-of-living 
bonuses  be  paid? 

They  can  be  paid  in  two  ways:  first, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  salary  of  the 
employee  (up  to  30%  under  $1200 
Der  year,  20%  on  annual  salaries  of 
11200  to  $3,000,  and  not  more  than 
$600  per  year  to  any  employee  whose 
salary  is  from  $3,000  to  $5,000)  (P. 
L  1944,  Chapter  6,  Section  1) ;  or, 
second,  a  bonus  to  all  employees  not 
to  exceed  $360  each  per  year.  (P.  L. 
1946,  Chapter  23.)  • 

When  does  the  present  bonus 
law  expire? 

December  31^  1947.  The  NJEA  plans 
to  prepare  legislation  for  the  1947 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  extend  this 
act. 

May  this  bonus  law  apply  only 
to  teachers? 

No,  it  may  apply  to  any  public  em¬ 
ployee  whose  annual  salary  is  not 
more  than  $5,000  per  year. 

If  emergency  bonds  or  notes  are 
issued  to  pay  such  a  bonus,  how 
will  they  likely  be  paid? 

By  adding  their  cost  to  the  local  tax 
nte  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

May  monies  recently  distribut¬ 
ed  to  some  school  districts  from 
railroad  tax  sources  be  used  by 
boards  of  education  to  flnance  a 
bonus  or  salary  increase? 

Yes,  if  boards  of  education  wish. 


CERTinCATION 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

Does  New  Jersey  grant  any 
teachers  certificates  by  a  recipro¬ 
cal  arrangement  \dth  other 
states? 

There  is  no  reciprocity  between 
states  in  the  matter  oi  teachers  certifi¬ 
cates.  Credentials  from  colleges  outside 
New  Jersey  are  evaluated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  full  credit  is 
given  in  accordance  with  New  Jersey 
regulations.  Differences  in  certification 
requirements  among  the  states  have 
made  such  an  evaluation  necessary. 

Will  provisional  and  temporary 
limited  certificates  be  issued 
again  this  year? 

The  State  Board  of  Ebcaminers  voted 
to  continue  the  issuance  of  provisional 
and  temporary  limited  certificates  for 
teachers  during  the  current  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1947.  A  continuing 
survey  of  existing  conditions  will  be 
made  throughout  the  school  year  and 
any  subsequent  change  which  may  be 
in  effect  after  June  30,  1947,  will  be 
announced  in  later  issues  of  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Review.  Teachers  who  now 
hold  provisional  or  temporary  limited 
certificates  are  urged  to  consider  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  for  additional 
study  in  order  that  they  may  become 
eligible  for  regular  limited  certificates 
when  present  emergency  conditions  and 
rules  are  terminated. 

How  many  positions  in  New 
Jersey  are  filled  by  teachers  with 
provisional,  emergency,  or  tem¬ 
porary  limited  certificates? 

1,220  positions  are  filled  by  teachers 
with  these  certificates.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  teaching  positions  in  the  State. 

In  what  fields  have  these  pro¬ 
visional,  emergency,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  limited  certificates  been  is¬ 
sued? 

655  of  the  total  are  in  the  elementary 
and  kindergarten-primary  grades.  382 
are  for  the  secondary  school  positions, 
and  183  for  special  services,  such  as 
school  nursing,  classes  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  guidance,  etc. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

I  was  bom  in  1892  and  started 
to  teach  in  1912.  I  have  taught 
continuously  since  that  date.  I  did 
not  join  the  Fund  when  it  started 
in  1919,  but  did  join  as  a  present- 
entrant  member  on  September  1,. 
1923.  When  may  I  retire  on  half 
pay? 

There  is  credited  to  your  present- 
entrant  membership  seven  years  of 
service — from  1912  to  1919.  By  July, 
1951,  you  will  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Fund  for  28  years  (1923-1951),  for 
a  total  of  35  years  credit.  A  new  law, 
however,  permits  you,  during  this  year, 
to  pay  up  your  back  dues  for  the  four 
years  from  1919  to  1923,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  credit  for  your  service  in  those 
years.  If  you  do  this,  you  may  retire 
July  1,  1947,  at  age  55,  instead  of  in 
1951,  at  age  59. 

What  advantage  would  there 
be  for  me  to  establish  this  4  years 
of  credit?  I  do  not  plan  to  retire 
until  after  I  am  62  years  old. 

Let  us  assume  you  will  become  62  a 
few  months  before  July  1,  1954. 

If  you  retire  July  1,  1953,  you  will 
retire  under  the  service  provisions  of 
the  law,  with  a  maximum  retirement 
allowance  of  exactly  37/70ths  of  your 
final  average  salary  if  you  do  not  have 
credit  for  those  4  years;  or  41/70ths  if 
you  do. 

If  you  retire  July  1,  1954  you  will 
come  under  the  superannuation  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law.  Your  allowance  will 
not  be  exactly  38  '  or  42/70ths  of  your 
final  average  salary,  since  the  annuity 
which  your  savings  account  will  sup¬ 
port  will  be  less  than  your  membership 
pension. 

If  you  are  sure  you  will  stay  in 
active  service  until  you  are  past  62,  and 
ii  you  want  the  largest  possible  annuity, 
then  you  should  establish  credit  for 
the  4  years  of  service  1919-1923,  and 
you  should  also  make  voluntary  added 
contributions  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  pay  any  more  than  you  have  to,  and 
will  1^  satisfied  with  a  smaller  annuity, 
then  you  should  ignore  our  recommen¬ 
dations  and  continue  to  contribute  at 
the  rate  assigned  when  you  joined. 
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Luck  isn't  enough 
to  protect  your  income! 

Undoubtedly,  hundreds  of  your 
friends  have  wished  you  luck  in  your 
new  profession.  We  do,  too  .  .  .  but 
luck  isn’t  enough  to  keep  sickness  or 
a  sudden  accident  from  stopping 
your  salary — robbing  your  savings. 
T.  P.  U.  offers  you  an  opportunity 
to  protect  your  earnings  .  .  .  and 
for  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  You’ll 
receive  generous  checks  to  help  you 
pay  for  any  accident  and  there’s 
50%  extra  benefits  when  you  are 
confined  to  the  hospital.  A  P-H 
(Peerless*Hospital)  Certificate  re* 
quires  no  physical  examination  .  .  . 
premiums  do  not  increase  with  age. 
It’s  your  "own”  certificate — not  a 
group  plan.  For  complete  benefits 
send  this  coupon  today! 


TEACHERS  fROTECTIVE  UNION 

116  N.  PRINCE  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Pleas«  send  me  complete  information  about 
the  P-H  Certificate. 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . . . 

State . . . . 

Seng  infeematien  fee 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Som-teacbers  are  offered  similar  protec tiom 
bf  CCBA  under  same  management  as  TPU. 


PROTECTION 


UNESCO  Group  Proposes  Textbook  Revisiom 


s 


CHOOL  TEXTBOOKS  of  the  world  must  be  rewritten.  The  bookii|  By 
used  in  many  lands  are  tinged  with  a  strong  nationalistic  spirit 
bordering  on  militarism.  The  new  books  should  give  a  clear  pio 


ture  of  historical  truths  and  of  the  increasing  need  for  internationalL 


cooperation. 


prope 


Recommendations  to  this  effect  were 
made  by  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  which  first 
met  in  Washington  in  September.  Its 
recommendations  will  guide  the  U.  S. 
delegation  to  UNESCO  in  Paris  this 
month. 

The  Commission  consists  of  100 
members.  Included  is  one  New  Jer¬ 
seyan,  Edward  Yoemans  of  Trenton, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Division,  Farmers 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America.  Teachers  can  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  represented  by  William  G. 
Carr  of  the  NEA,  who  is  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  Milton  Eisenhower,  president 
of  Kansas  State  College. 

The  national  commission  is  the  first 
American  group  to  be  set  up  to  serve  as 
a  direct  and  permanent  link  between 
United  States  citizens  and  the  American 
delegation  to  an  international  body. 

Recommendations  made  by  the  com¬ 
mission  reflect  the  belief  that  inter¬ 
national  understanding  is  not  possible 
unless  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
communicate  freely  with  each  other. 
This  feeling  was  embodied  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  opening  session  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hope  that  UNESCO  will  be 
able  to  remove  the  “barriers  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  mistrust”  among  nations. 


T 


HE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDED  that 
UNESCO  call  a  conference  in  1947  on 
the  principles,  policies  and  procedures 
to  1^  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials. 
It  further  recommended  that  the  con¬ 
ference  include  in  its  membership  class¬ 
room  teachers  from  all  educational 
levels,  school  administrators,  writers, 
publishers,  and  other  experts  in  the 
production  and  use  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  in  various  learning  situations. 


It  was  further  urged  that  the  conference 
be  charged  with  setting  up  a  review 
committee,  or  other  practical  agency, 
for  studying  and  reporting  on  t^ 
treatment  of  topics  in  textbooks  and 
other  teaching  materials  which  affect' 
peace  and  security.  Any  plan  of  doinj 
this,  it  was  stressed,  should  rely  upon 
the  effect  of  expert- analysis  and  evalua¬ 
tion  rather  than  upon  a  system  of  cen¬ 
sorship. 

The  Conunission  also  recommended: 

That  a  small  committee  of  experts  stn^ 
the  methods  employed  for  fostering  intea 
national  understanding  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  chiefly  by  observing  a 
first  hand  the  actual  processes  whereby 
the  minds  of  children  and  of  men  an 
directed  toward  peace. 

That  UNESCO  convene  internationd 
conferences  on  adult  education  and  the 
teaching  of  international  relations  on  thi 
university  level,  and  a  joint  committee  « 
health  education  with  the  World  HeaU 
Organization  and  the  Food  and  Agricid 
ture  Organization. 

That  UNESCO  encourage  and  partid 
pate  in  setting  up  in  various  parts  of  thi 
world  elementary  and  secondary  teaclM 
training  institutions  to  serve  as  “pihl 
plants”  where  master  teachers  could  trah 
others  by  means  of  lectures,  work  sho|A 
and  model  schools. 

That  UNESCO  carry  on  all  its  projecU 
for  peace  and  security  under  the  conceyl 
of  an  education  which  begins  with  thi 
local  area  and  community. 

The  Commission  suggested  a  world¬ 
wide  UNESCO  radio  network  whid 
would  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the 
world  as  “the  voice  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

An  international  voice  such  as  thk 
would  fit  into  the  commission’s  concept 
of  the  underlying  freedoms  of  mankind. 
These  include  the  right  to  see  and  to 
read  and  to  hear  anything,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  men  everywhere.  The 
movement  of  ideas  across  national 
borders  should  not  be  fettered,  the  com¬ 
mission  feels,  by  arbitrary  restriction! 
of  a  commercial  or  fiscal  nature. 
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LIVING  AND  LEARNING  IN  THE  GARDEN  CITY  SCHOOLS 


Told  in  90,  2*’x2*’  Kodachrome  ilides.  This  set  of  slides  and  the  script 'are  an  I 
attempt  by  the  Garden  City  Teachers  Association  to  interpret  their  good  schools  to  the  j 
community.  Your  teachers,  P.  T.  A.’s,  local  clubs,  will  all  profit  by  seeing  them. 

Ideas  galore.  Indian  music  leads  to  symphony  orchestra.  Com  was  one  of  the 
principal  foods  of  the  Indians:  Let’s  grind  some  and  cook  it.  Early  settlers  move 
West:  Let’s  sing  “O  give  me  a  home  where  the  buffalo  roam.  .  .  .”  Printing  press: 
ff  'hy  not  print  some  calendars? 

The  set  (90  color  slides)  covers  Kindergarten  to  Sixth  Grade.  In  indexed  box, 
$17.00  in  Readymonnts;  mounted  in  glass,  $56.00.  Rental:  one  day,  $3.75:  two  days, 
S5.25;  one  week,  $10.25. 
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The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co.  2O67  Broadway  (at  72nd  Sl.),  N#w  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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I  By  Grace  F.  Lawrence,  Elizabeth _ 


The  recognized  goal  of  education 
is  character-building.  Undeniably 
honesty,  loyalty,  respect  for  public 
property  and  all  the  other  attributes  of 
good  citizenship  are  primary  aims.  At 
the  same  time  citizenship  demands  con¬ 
crete  knowledge,  and  education  fails 
when  it  neglects  to  give  this  necessary 
(actual  knowledge,  and  skills  which  the 
individual  will  need  outside  of  school. 

When  a  pupil  applies  for  a  clerical 
job,  his  speed  in  typing  and  his  short- 


AIR  WORLD 
EDUCATION 


SERVICE 


—  designed  to  help  teach  the 
functions  and  results  of  air 
transportation  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children. 


Trams  World  Airums 


This  coupon  will  bring  you  these 
teaching  aids; 


Dr.  John  H.  Furboy,  Diroclor 
TWA  Air  World  Educirtion 
Konsot  City  6,  Mistouri 


Plooto  tond  mo: 

□  "Aviation  In  Tho  Elomontary 
Grades" 

□  "T  ime  &  Place,  Aviation  For 
Secondary  Schools" 


G 

■ 
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Name- 


School- 


Grade- 


Address- 
City - 


State- 


B 
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hand  speed  are  the  first  items  he  will  be 
tested  on.  When  the  student  takes  his 
college  entrance  examinations,  he  is 
tested  on  factual  information.  When  a 
prospective  postal  clerk  takes  the  civil 
service  exams,  it  is  his  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  streets  and  zones  and  postal 
laws  that  places  him  on  the  list. 

The  teacher  who  frequently  sets  aside 
her  lesson  plan  to  give  a  lecture  on 
honesty  and  allied  qualities,  and  finds 
herself  short  in  her  subject  matter  ac¬ 
counts,  is  not  doing  a  good  job  on  the 


your  Christmas  play . . . 


Row,  Peterson  A  Co., 

1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

Illustrated  catalogue  —  plays  for  children 
of  all  ages;  also  operettas  and  ]>agcants. 

Samuel  French,  Inc., 

25  W.45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  short  and  lung  Christmas 
plays  for  children  of  all  ages. 

•  •  • 

These  catalogues  are  tree  upon  request.  Il 
further  interested,  refer  to  the  “Subject  In¬ 
dex  to  Children’s  Plays”,  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  available 
at  many  local  libraries  or  through  your  state 
library  agency. 

•  •  • 

This  listing  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Martha 
B.  King,  director  and  writer  of  many 
children’s  plays,  including  “  Peter,  Peter, 
Pumpkin  Eater”,  “'Fhe  Christmas  Carol”, 
and  “The  Snow  ^ueen”. 

W«  hop*  Me  foregoing  is  helpful  to 
you  just  as  millions  of  people  find  che-iving 
IVrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 

Wriglay's  Spearmint  Gum 
Is  your  standard  of  quality  for 
comploto  chewing  sotlsfcMtlon 
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Faced  with  the  yearly  problem  of 
where  and  how  to  lay  your  hands  on  a 
suitable  classroom  or  assembly  play 
for  Christmas  or  for  any  other  occa¬ 
sion,  vou  might  care  to  cut  out  and 
save  the  following  source  list  .  .  . 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America,  Inc.,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  plays,  puppet  shows — ms. 
and  published  form  —  %  to  hrs.  long. 
Also  one  of  15  min.  radio  scripts. 

Children’s  Theatre  Press, 

Cloverlot,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Illustnited  catalogues  of  long  plays  for 
children  of  all  ages. 

Dramatic  Publishing  Co., 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,111. 

Catalogue,  “Plays  for  Young  People”— 
short  and  long  plays,  assembly  programs, 
direction  hints. 

“Plays,  the  Drama  Magazine  for  Young 
People,”  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16. 

Published  monthly,  October- May — very 
short  one-act  plays  for  various  age  groups; 
seasonal,  holiday  plays. 


whole.  If  we  are  to  choose  between 
character  and  factual  material,  char¬ 
acter  is  the  obvious  choice,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  choose. 

Character  can  be  developed  through 
subject  matter  and  through  the 
methods  we  employ.  As  the  principal, 
so  is  the  school;  as  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  class.  If  we  would  instill  certain 
principles  upon  which  character  is  de¬ 
pendent,  the  best  method  is  to  make 
sure  we  possess  those  characteristics 
ourselves. 


0ut4t<lHcUK^ 
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See  these  books  at  booth  117  at 
Atlantic  City,  November  8-10. 


PHYSICS 
A  llasie  Selenee 


Burns,  Verwiebe,  and  Hazel 


This  basic  text  emphasizes  the  vital 
place  of  physics  in  everyday  life.  It 
covers  thoroughly  standard  require¬ 
ments.  and  includes  such  new  topics  as 
electronics,  aerodynamics,  etc.  Each 
chapter  stresses  one  important  principle, 
and  is  a  complete  assignment.  Hundreds 
of  questions,  problems,  and  practical 
projects.  Nearly  500  illustrations.  A 
Complete  Program:  Textbook;  work¬ 
book;  laboratory  exercises;  teacher’s 
guide;  separate  tests,  with  keys. 


CHEMISTRY 

A  rourNP  for  Hiieh  f^hools 


Hocc,  Alley,  and  Bickel 


This  book  provides  a  thoroughly  np- 
to-date.  sound  treatment  of  beginning 
chemistry.  It  includes  uranium,  sulfa 
drugs,  nylon,  plastics,  etc.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  applications  in  indus¬ 
trial  processes.  Over  100  simple  dem¬ 
onstration  experiments.  .  .  .  More  than 
600  recall  questions  and  400  problems  so 
organized  as  to  offer  either  a  minimum 
or  maximum  course.  New,  vivid  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams.  A  Complete  Pro¬ 
gram:  Textbook;  workbook;  laboratory 
exercises;  laboratory  manual;  separate 
tests,  with  keys. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
vocational  books,  send 
for  special  catalog. 


D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc. 

250  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  3 


"For  f  he  Asking 


A  List  of  Free  and  Inexpensive 
Classroom  Helps  Available  from 
the  Review’s  Advertisers. 


lla  Natural  Color  Wild  Flower  Book¬ 
let  Showing  63  flower  pictures  in  full 
color  with  identification  and  places  of 
growth.  Useful  for  art,  science,  social 
studies  and  food  classes.  A  trial 
package  of  12  booklets  with  teacher's 
manual  sheets  is  available  for  $1.00. 
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USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3f  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item.  i 
lla  12a  13a  73  94  I 


Name . 

Address- 


City .  State 

Subject  taught .  Grader- 

School  Address..- _ _ _ _ 

Enrollment:  Boys . -.Girls . . 


12a  Hair  Care  Begins  With  A  Thorough 
Sha.mpoo  may  be  used  as  a  bulletin 
poster  or  may  be  given  to  the  students. 
Shows  the  6  steps  for  a  good  shampoo 
and  also  diagrams  for  setting  the  hair. 
It  will  help  encourage  good  hair 
grooming.  (Drene) 


13a  New  Groomi.ng  for  School  Charts 
— one  for  girls,  one  for  boys.  Shows 
two  teen-agers  properly  groomed  for 
school  with  pointers  on  grooming  of 
person  and  grooming  of  clothes  to 
provide  specific  information  for  use 
by  teachers  of  Health  Education, 
Home  Economics,  Social  Studies,  or 
for  use  by  deans  and  guidance  coun¬ 
sellors.  Mailed  as  a  set  or  separately. 
Specify  whether  you  want  both  or  the 
boy’s  or  girl’s.  {Bristol-Myers) 

73  For  low  cost  10-way  protection  insur¬ 
ance  against  health  and  quarantine 
write  for  Teachers  Casualty  Under¬ 
writer’s  folder.  TCU  will  also  send 
you  OUT-OF-THE-GRAB-BAG,  an  attractive. 


useful  little  souvenir,  free  of  charge 
•  (Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters i 

94  Six  Steps  to  Safety  pictures  all  the 
factors  involved  in  safe  pupil  transpot 
tation,  school  coach  construction  aad 
operation;  highway  traffic  hazardt, 
training  suggestions  for  pupils  am 
organization  of  a  pupil  bus  patrol 
Excellent  to  put  into  the  hands  d 
every  driver  or  supervisor  of  school 
buses.  (Superior  Coach) 


PTA  Plans  DD 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
Dr.  George  Cunningham  School,  Vinfr 
land,  has  scheduled  four  Democratic 
Discussion  meetings  as  part  of  its  year’s 
program.  All  are  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson,  parent  edu¬ 
cation  chairman.  Behind  the  scenes  it 
A.  Virginia  Adams,  school  principal, 
and  former  NJEA  treasurer. 


T$*aeher  Credit  Colons  in  New  Jersey 


N.  J.  RepreserUative:  Evan  Phillips 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  315  Ottawa  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road.  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  311  Harrison  Ave., 
Highland  Park 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  86  Cedar  St..  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  .St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place.  Hillside 
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Big  Cities  Plan 
School  Buildings 
To  Meet  Demands 

Despite  the  coastruction 
problems  involved,  many 
New  Jersey  school  districts 
ire  trying  to  do  something 
■bout  their  schooi  housing. 

The  Newark  Central  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  has  given  the  city 
commission  a  long  range  plan 
which  calls  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  five  old  schools,  the 
building  of  seven  new  ones 
including  one  high  and  two 
occupational,  the  rebuilding 
of  10  schools  and  expansion  of 
many  others.  It  is  part  of  a 
dty  plan  to  stop  its  popula¬ 
tion  decline. 

The  program  envisages 
that  each  school  shall  occupy 
an  entire  city  block.  It  would 
diange  Newark  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  with  49  elementary 
ichools,  one  junior  high  and 
leven  high  schools  to  a  set¬ 
up  with  40  elementary 
schools,  two  of  which  would 
Include  junior  high  facilities; 
11  junior  highs,  and  eight 
high  schools. 

Jersey  City  has  plans  for 
one  new  school  and  additions 
to  three  others.  Work  will 
start  as  soon  as  materials  are 
available,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Camden  has  been  advanced 
Jll.lOO  by  the  Federal  Work.s 
Administration  for  use  in 
preparing  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of 
two  new  schools,  out  of  five 
under  consideration.  Aban¬ 
donment  of  several  older 
Camden  schools  is  planned. 

Little  Falls  has  voted  in 
favor  of  a  new  $400,000  gram- 
mer  school  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  property 
for  a  playground  at  Great 
Notch  School. 


Teacher  Exams  in  February 

The  American  Council  on 
Education  has  announced  the 
eighth  annual  administration 
of  its  National  Teacher  Ex¬ 
aminations.  These  tests  will 
be  administered  in  official 
examining  centers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  on 
February  8  and  15  in  1947. 

Arrangements  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  examining  centers  in 
connection  with  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  teacher 
education. 

The  National  Teacher  Ex¬ 
aminations  were  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  as  a  aid  to 
administrators  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  selection  of 
teachers. 


Mrs.  Roslind  Hughes  from 
Staffordshire,  England,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Hackensack  this  year. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Garfield  is  voting  this 
month  on  changing  from  an 
Article  VI  to  an  Article  VII 
district.  If  the  change  is 
made,  the  mayor  will  appoint 
the  school  board  and  it  will 
have  a  superintendent  in¬ 
stead  of  a  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal. 


Newark  has  closed  down  its 
three  school  centers  for  all¬ 
day  care  of  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  a  war-service 
for  working  mothers,  carried 
on  by  the  city  after  federal 
funds  were  withdrawn. 


There  are  so  many  requests 
for  the  services  of  Camden 
County’s  mobile  dental  clinic 
that  it  will  require  3-4  yea*^ 
to  level  off  to  annual  service 
to  all  school  districts. 


'The  seventh  New  Jersey 
scholastic  press  clinic,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Rutgers  School 
of  Journalism,  was  held  at 
the  university  on  October  5. 


Somerville’s  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  now  permits  teachers 
to  smoke  in  their  rest  rooms. 
The  motion  carried  7-2. 


After  six  years  in  the  army, 
Elmer  S.  Holbeck  is  back  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Passaic.  • 


Elizabeth  pupils  in  Lafay¬ 
ette  Junior  High  pulled  a 
cafeteria  boycott  last  month 
to  protest  food  price  Increases, 
especially  in  the  cost  of  milk. 


The  Roselle  Park  Teachers 
Association  has  prepared  a 
complete  printed  program  for 
Its  year’s  activities.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  schedule  for 
its  six  meetings. 


Ciye  Liberal  Definition 
To  Credit  "Equivalents" 

In  Newark  Salary  Scale 


Serves  'Em  Right! 


As  usueil  Passaic  County 
teachers  stayed  away  in 
droves  from  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  elect  pension  fund 
delegates.  But  this  year  the 
janitors,  who  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fund,  didn’t.  The 
result:  Passaic  county  was 
mainly  represented  at  the 
annual  Fund  meeting  in 
Trenton  by  janitors,  instead 
of  teachers.  Said  the  janitors: 
“We  know  very  little  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  of  the 
pension  fund  and  decided  to 
find  out  about  it  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  organization.’’ 


Boyer  Makes  Film 
To  Save  Children 

Charles  Boyer  and  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Kershner,  noted 
author  and  relief  adminis¬ 
trator,  tell  the  plight  of  the 
“weakest  generation  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  modern  history"  in 
Children  of  Tragedy,  a  new 
motion  picture  produced  by 
the  Save  the  Children  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  film  outlines  the 
grave  educational  problems  of 
bombed  out  schools  and  of 
the  children  who  attend  them. 
Prints  (16mm)  may  be  se¬ 
cured  at  a  $2.50  rental  fee. 


Dr.  Strahan  Teaches 
Course  in  School  Law 

A  new  course  in  school  law 
designed  especially  to  ac¬ 
quaint  New  Jersey  educators 
with  the  scope  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
educationed  practices  is  be¬ 
ing  given  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The 
class  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  based  on  district  organ¬ 
ization.  Professors  Paul  R. 
Mort  and  Henry  H.  Linn  will 
direct  the  course,  assisted  by 
“legal  specialist”  Charles  J. 
Strahan,  formerly  of  the 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 

Negro  History  Week  will 
be  observed  this  year  Febru¬ 
ary  9-15.  The  theme  for  1947 
is  “Democracy  Possible  Only 
Through  Brotherhood.” 


Organization  Work  Brings 
Professional  Growth 

Newark  teachers  who  serve 
as  executive  officers  of  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  such 
as  NJEA  will  receive  credit 
toward  higher  salaries.  This 
was  among  the  decisions  of 
the  Newark  Board  in  defining 
“equivalency  ratings”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Newark’s  single 
salary  schedule. 

Maximum  pay  under  the 
schedule  can  only  be  obtained 
with  post-graduate  college 
credits  or  their  "approved 
equivalents.”  A  board  repre- 
.senting  both  teachers  and  the 
board  of  education  submitted 
a  proposed  definition  of  “ap¬ 
proved  equivalents,”  which 
the  Newark  Board  adopted. 

Listed  as  “professional 
growth”  equivalent  to  post¬ 
graduate  study  are  work  on 
the  school  board  of  examin¬ 
ers,  supervision  of  student 
teachers,  authorship  of  books, 
articles,  or  radio  scripts; 
conduct  of  educational  ex¬ 
periments,  college  teaching, 
private  study,  travel,  service 
in  professional  organizations 
as  an  executive  officer  and 
work  pursued  in  business,  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  arts. 

The  list  of  “extra  curricu¬ 
lar  activities”  equivalent  to 
post-graduate  work  includes 
coaching  of  a  major  athletic 
team  or  faculty  advisorship 
of  athletics,  coaching  of 
dramatic  or  music  perform¬ 
ances,  faculty  advisorship  of 
school  publications  and  a 
school  treasurership. 

Teachers  can  submit  14 
such  equivalency  credits  out 
of  any  32  academic  credits 
required  for  salarj'  increases. 
Not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  six  may  be  gained  for 
any  single  activity,  except 
for  a  two-credit  ceiling  on 
university  teaching  and  an 
allowance  of  four  for  basic 
training  received  in  the 
armed  forces. 


Strietly  Amateur 

Earl  B.  Garrison,  principal 
at  Matawan,  is  building  a 
house  for  himself  after 
school.  An  ex-captain  in  the 
army,  he  got  tired  commut¬ 
ing  from  Trenton,  bought 
some  land  and  went  to  work. 
Assisting  him  this  summer 
was  his  sister,  Edith  Garri¬ 
son,  a  teacher  at  the  Stale 
School  for  the  Deaf.  He  says 
it’s  his  first  house,  but  of 
course,  if  the  building  trades 
get  better,  and  teaching  gets 
worse  .  .  . 
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TOMMY  TUCKER 
TEACHES  TEMPO 


When  the  students  at  Ber¬ 
gen  College  in  Teaneck 
swing  it  out,  they’re  just  do¬ 
ing  their  homework.  For 
Tommy  Tucker,  whose  orch¬ 
estra  really  sends  ’em,  is 
teaching  a  class  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint  and  an¬ 
other  in  conducting.  It’s 
sandwiched  in  between  con¬ 
certs  for  the  maestro,  who 
incidentally  dangles  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  with  the  best 
of  the  faculty. 


Mrs.  Rein  Retires; 
Was  Tenure  'Heroine' 


Mrs.  Marion  B.  Rein,  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Riverside, 
retired  last  July.  To  River¬ 
side  as  school  head  comes 
Herbert  E.  Reisgen,  most  of 
whose  experience  has  been  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Rein  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  teachers  as 
the  “heroine”  of  a  famous 
tenure  case,  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  in  which  their  state  asso¬ 
ciation  entered  financially. 
Carried  to  the  high  courts, 
it  established  important  ten¬ 
ure  principles. 

When  she  retired  Mrs.  Rein 
had  been  supervising  princi¬ 
pal  at  Riverside  for  23  years. 


Says  Low  Salaries 
Mean  Delinquency 

Unless  underpaid  teachers 
get  a  decent  wage  and  golf- 
and-bridge  -  playing  parents 
find  more  time  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  there  are  going  to  be 
more  serious  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  So 
Harry  H.  Vanderberg,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Passaic 
Boys’  Club,  told  Clifton  Ki- 
wanians  recently. 

“When  teachers  are  dis¬ 
gracefully  underpaid,  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  to 
suffer,”  he  said.  “The  result 
is  passed  along  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  the  community.” 

Mr.  Vanderberg’s  state¬ 
ment  had  additional  point  in 
that  he  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Passaic  Board  of 
Education. 


Meetings  Ahead 


Teachers  in  Print 


Louis  Ginsberg  of  Paterson 
Central  High  School  is  the 
author  of  “When  Bombs  on 
Barcelona  Burst,"  in  an  an¬ 
thology  of  poems  issued  by 
the  Poetry  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 


Fred  A.  Forbes  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  staff  describes  ’Fhe 
First  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship  in  the  September 
issue  of  Character  and  Citi¬ 
zenship. 


Anne  M.  Woelpper,  teacher 
of  music  in  Union  City 
Schools,  and  Mary  E.  Bunce, 
first  grade  teacher  in  Bay¬ 
onne  wrote  a  song,  “I’d  Like 
to  be  a  Fireman,”  appearing 
in  the  September  Grade 
Teacher. 


Benjamin  De  Leon  of  New¬ 
ark’s  South  Side  High  School 
prepared  “The  Story  of  the 
Thermometer”  as  the  first  of 
the  Lessons  in  Science  Series. 


Roscoe  West,  Trenton  STC 
President,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Teacher 
Education  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion,  writes  the  introduction 
to  Safety  Education  for 
Teachers  a  guide  for  admini¬ 
strators  in  Teachers  Colleges 
and  Schools  of  Education. 


Three  New  Jersey  writers 
contribute  to  the  October 
Journal  of  Education.  They 
are  W.  C.  McGinnis,  Perth 
Amboy  Superintendent;  Dor¬ 
othea  Schneider  of  Paterson; 
and  David  T.  Armstrong  of 
Weehawken. 


Irving  Raymond  Friedman, 
teacher-counselor  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Junior  High  School, 
Newark,  writes  “Snooper- 
visors  or  Supervisors?”  in  the 
October  Nation’s  Schools.  In 
that  same  magazine  David  T. 
Armstrong  writes  on  “Evils 
of  Assembly  Line  Methods  in 
Teacher  Training.”  Also 
featured  in  that  issue  are  two 
pages  of  pictures  of  panels, 
murals  and  posters  made 
under  the  direction  of  Agnese 
Gundersen  in  the  Carteret 
elementary  schools. 


The  current  Music  Journal 
carries  an  article  by  Philip 
Gordon  of  Newark  on  the 
Composers’  Laboratory  at 
Rutgers  last  May. 

New  Jersey  writers  fill  a 
large  part  of  the  October 
Clearing  House.  Among  them 
are  Margaret  Stuckey  of 
Passaic  (An  English  Class 
Gets  Down  to  Earth) ;  Arnold 
Goff  of  (Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Newark  (The  Story 
of  Regina) ;  John  R.  Shannon 
of  Roselle  ('That  Table  in  the 
Corner);  and  The  Review’s 
long-lost  Effa  E.  Preston, 
who  notes: 

“The  School  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  Services 
I’m  sure  we  should  all  a  witch 
be  as  nervous  as.” 


.Review  Miscellany 


A  6,000  word  essay  contest 
on  “Printing’s  Place  in  the 
Postwar  World”  is  being 
sponsored  by  International 
Printing  Ink  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Association.  First  prize 
is  $500. 


Reading  will  be  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  A  one-day  in¬ 
stitute  for  parents  will  be 
held  March  G. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  announces  that  it  has 
revised  the  “Teacher’s  Hand¬ 
book”  for  each  of  its  films. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — February 
19-22 — American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges. 


SEEK  VISUAL  MATERIAL 
The  Council  Against  Intol¬ 
erance  in  America,  17  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  is  seeking 
material  for  a  January  ex¬ 
hibit  of  visual  materials  pro¬ 
moting  democratic  attitudes. 


Scholastic  Magazines  is 
expanding  its  annual  Awards 
program.  There  will  be  43 
preliminary  high  school  art 
exhibitions.  A  new  Scholastic 
Industrial  Arts  Awards  pro¬ 
gram  will  culminate  in  a 
National  Industrial  Arts  Fair. 
There  will  be  additional  writ¬ 
ing  and  music  awards.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  contest  are  now 
available  from  Scholastic 
Awards,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 


The  Reading  Clinic  at 
Temple  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  three  institutes  for 
1947.  February  3-7  pro¬ 
cedures  and  materials  on 
Remedial  and  Corrective 


Teachers  on  Panel 


Of  Social  Agencies 


Dr.  William  R.  Patterson 
of  Hackensack  and  Mrt 
Marion  Fox  of  Atlantic  Citj 
will  represent  the  elementaiy 
principals  and  the  classroom 
teachers  on  a  panel  Novem. 
ber  22  at  the  state  conference 
of  the  New  Jersey  Welfare 
Council  in  Asbury  Park.  Un¬ 
der  Dr.  Walter  Jacob  as  mod¬ 
erator,  the  panel  will  discum 
how  the  schools  and  the  so¬ 
cial  agencies  can  help  eadi 
other  in  their  mutual  work 
with  children.  Other  memben 
of  the  panel  will  be  Lena  V. 
Oveson  of  the  New  York  Wel¬ 
fare  Council  and  Frieda  lit 
Kuhlmann  of  Newark’s  Chfl- 
dren’s  Aid  Society.  William 
R.  Jackson,  Newark  Board 
member  and  YMCA  secretary, 
will  summarize.  'The  school 
end  of  the  discussion  was 
planned  by  Dr.  Albion  U. 
Jenkins  of  Newark. 


I 
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Quality  of  School 
Linked  to  Housing 


The  quality  of  new  schools 
is  linked  directly  to  new  hous¬ 
ing  developments,  and  edu¬ 
cators  should  be  interested  la 
that  relationship.  Paul  R 
Mort  of  Teachers  College 
emphasized  this  at  the  fifth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  CouncU, 
attended  by  educators  from 
24  north  Jersey  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Among  the  new  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Council  are 
Curtis  H.  Threlkeld,  South 
Orange  -  Maplewood;  Freder¬ 
ick  J.  Sickles,  New  Bruns- 
wicK;  Abel  Hanson,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  Hilton  C.  Buley, 
Bound  Brook. 


For  the  third  time  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  is  offering  two  four- 
year  college  scholarships. 
Past  winners  have  come  from 
East  Orange,  Englewood, 
Trenton,  and  Collingsw’ood. 
Winners  are  cho.sen  on  a 
composite  of  leadership, 
scholastic  ability,  and  need. 


AASA  Plans  Meeting 
At  Shore  March  1*6 


December  26  has  been  .set 
as  the  closing  date  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search,  administered  by  Sci¬ 
ence  Service  and  backed  by 
Westinghouse.  Its  object  is 
to  discover  scientific  talent 
among  youth.  Rewards  in¬ 
clude  trips  to  Washington  to 
compete  for  the  Westinghouse 
Science  Scholarships. 


Teachers  Service  Bulletins 
in  English  is  a  new  service 
to  classroom  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  by  Macmillan  and  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  junior  and 
senior  high  school  English 
teachers. 


An  unusually  interesting 
program  is  already  in  tin? 
making  at  the  hands  of  PresH 
dent  Henry  H.  Hill  of  thm 
American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  for  tht 
annual  convention  at  Atlanii) 
tic  City  next  March  1-6.  DK* 
Hill  is  choosing  as  his  central 
theme  the  role  of  educatio# 
in  the  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  and 
natural  resources.  This  uU 
be  the  first  national  meetin| 
of  the  AASA  since  1942  whe» 
some  12,000  persons  attended 
at  San  Francisco.  AdvanM 
hotel  reservations  already 
made  forecast  an  all-time  at¬ 
tendance  record  at  Atlanta 
City  next  March. 


HEADS  NEWARK  MUSIC 
Agnes  C.  Murphy  has  beea 
appointed  director  of  music 
in  the  Newark  school  system. 
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liy  Marie  MacDonald,  Collingstvood- 


iss  Gorham  was  walking  on  air.  All 
eek  long  things  had  been  going 
tell,  unusually  well.  Attendance  had 
perfect  for  four  days  out  of  five, 
meant  that  Leslie,  the  spasmodic 
ittender,  must  have  turned  over  a  new 
bf.  Yesterday  report  cards  had  gone 
liomc  and  today  she  had  received  nine 
notes  of  warm  appreciation  from  in¬ 
terested  parents.  These  were  trifles, 
though,  compared  to  the  supreme  event 
,i{  the  morning.  Miss  Gorham  assured 
herself  as  she  picked  up  her  lunch  and 
Parted  toward  the  teachers’  room  hum¬ 
ming  softly. 

It  had  all  come  about  so  spontaneous- 
Iv  too — not  the  type  of  “citizenship 
lesson”  one  had  to  engineer  at  times  in 
order  to  drive  home  a  point.  A  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  gathering  material  for 
a  report  on  present  and  past  justices  of 
ihe  Supreme  Court.  The  hoys  and  girls 
had  been  in  a  group  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  proofing  information  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  reprort  into  shape.  Suppressed 
mimation  made  them  tense  and  an  in¬ 
quiring  smile  was  all  they  needed. 

“Miss  Gorham,  you’d  never  believe, 
would  you,  that  so  many  different  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  national  back- 
pounds  could  be  represented  in  one 
poup.  We’ve  found  just  about  every 
kind  of  prerson  imaginable,  even  Jews 
...  !”  Rodney,  usually  so  quiet  and 
serious  was  bursting  with  the  wonder 
of  a  new  and  amazing  discovery. 


“Even  Jews!"  Simone,  the  sophisti¬ 
cate,  the  sought-after,  the  socially 
astute,  repreated  the  words  just  as 
Rodney  had  sproken  them.  “And  why 
not?  My  faffier  says  we  owe  them 
much  more  than  we  are  willing  to 
admit.  There  was  Justice  Brandeis, 
who  was  not  only  a  brilliant  judge  but 
a  kind  and  generous  prerson.  Then  there 
was  .  .  .”  She  stoppred  abruptly, 
strangely  shy  for  her,  as  the  entire 
group  seemed  swept  up  by  her  words. 

Miss  Gorham  knew,  instinctively, 
that  for  that  one  moment  their  world 
was  a  good  world;  tolerant,  under¬ 
standing,  whole.  The  precious  warmth 
of  it  was  still  with  her  as  she  reached 
the  teachers’  room. 

With  her  hand  on  the  door  she  was 
shocked  to  see  Esther  Mordecai,  tor¬ 
tured  eyes  in  an  ashen  face,  unclasp 
tense  fingers,  drop  a  scrap  of  papier  on 
the  corridor  floor,  then  run  jerkily 
down  the  steps.  Esther,  who  less  than 
an  hour  ago  had  turned  dark,  glowing 
eyes  of  gratitude  toward  Simone!  Auto¬ 
matically,  Miss  Gorham  walked  back  a 
few  stepis,  stoopied  for  the  papier  Esther 
had  droppied.  Cold  fingers  dug  into  her 
heart  as  she  read: 

Dear  Linda— Em  afraid  the  answer 
has  to  he  “no’*  as  far  as  asking  Esther 
to  the  skating  party  is  concerned.  She’s 
nice  enough,  of  course,  but  you  know 
how  the  crowd  feel  about  ] — .  So  forget 
it,  wont  you?  SiMONE 


Principals  Study 
Speech  in  Glass 

“Spieech  is  a  piower  that  may  indeed 
have  the  greatest  influence  of  all  piow- 
ers  to  change  the  world  for  better  or 
for  worse,  to  weaken  it  or  to  strengthen 
it,  to  save  it  or  to  destroy  it,”  say 
Carrie  Rasmussen  and  Franklin  H. 
Knower  in  the  100-page  bulletin.  The 
Role  of  Speech  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

“Spieech  is  a  tool,  just  as  reading, 
writing,  spieaking,  and  ciphering  are 
tools.  It  must  be  taught  directly  to 
develop  its  fullest  possibilities.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  spieak  is  an  individual  affair. 
That  instruction  is  best  which  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  individual  needs  and  abilities.  It 
cannot  be  left  to  incidental  learning. 
This  means  we  must  have  teachers  who 
know  what  good  spieech  is  in  terms  of 
the  child’s  development  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  situations  in  which  it  is  used, 
and  who  are  able  to  diagnose  and 
evaluate  achievement  and  progress.  It 
means  that  teachers  must  know  how  to 
interest  and  motivate  the  child  in  these 
objectives.  Effective  speech  education 
requires  a  teacher  who  understands 
speech  not  only  as  a  linguistic  habit  but 
also  as  a  form  of  social  activity.” 

The  Role  of  Speech  in  the  Elementary 
School,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principials,  was 
prepiared  by  a  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Yeager, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JERSEY  CITY,  BAYONNE  OPEN  CITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


' 


*  \  ■> 


Pirlured  io  the  first  assembly  at  the  Bayonne  inglilntion,  with  Registrar  Harvey  J.  Yogman  in  charge. 


Two  city  junior 
colleges  opened  in 
New  Jersey  this 
year.  They  are  in 
Jersey  City  and 
Bayonne,  and  were 
opiened  primarily  to 
take  care  of  the 
problem  of  veterans’ 
education. 

The  Jersey  City 
Junior  College  oper¬ 
ates  four  days  a 
week  (from  4  P.M. 
to  10  P.M.)  in  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School, 
Jersey  City.  Dr. 
Frank  J.  McMackin 
is  dean. 

'The  Bayonne  in¬ 
stitution  operates  in 
the  daytime  on  the 
first  floor  of  Bay¬ 
onne  Junior  High 
School.  It  has  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  209,  with 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Rob¬ 
inson  as  dean. 
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High  Schools  Must  Develop 
Civic  and  Individual  Talents^ 
Bosshart  Tells  School  Heads 


The  dual  problem  of  increasing 
school  emphasis  upon  citizenship, 
and  at  the  same  time,  developing  the 
individual  talents  of  all  pupils,  were 
laid  before  New  Jersey  school  heads 
at  a  meeting  in  Asbury  Park  in  late 
September.  The  meeting  was  a  two- 
day  affair,  called  by  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  NJEA. 

State  Commissioner  John  H.  Boss- 
hart  stressed  the  need  of  doing  both 
things  at  the  same  time. 

“We  must  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil,”  he  said,  “so  that  he 
does  not  become  lost  and  that  each 
pupil  may  make  the  best  of  his  own 
abilities.  More  and  more  in  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  our  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  we  need  people  capable  of  think¬ 
ing  problems  through.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  place  in  high  school  more 
emphasis  on  the  general  subjects  need¬ 
ed  by  all  citizens,  subjects  such  as  his¬ 
tory  and  science.” 

Dr.  Bosshart  also  pictured  an  in¬ 
creasing  strain  on  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey.  “Practically  all 
young  adolescents  will  continue  through 


high  school,”  he  predicted,  “and  an  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  the  18-22  group 
will  go  on  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  institutions  will  have 
to  cope  with  their  normal  civilian  en¬ 
rollment,  their  veteran  group,  students 
who  would,  in  normal  times,  have 
gone  to  colleges  outside  the  state,  and 
finally,  students  who  would  never  be¬ 
fore  have  planned  to  go  to  college.” 

Assistant  Commissioner  Heber  H. 
Ryan  characterized  most  present  high 
school  curricula  as  antiques,  and  urged 
the  introduction  of  problems  which  ac¬ 
tually  face  the  American  public.  “Most 
of  our  instruction  on  married  life,”  he 
said,  “comes  from  Hollywood  —  the 
poorest  possible  source.”  He  also  urged 
the  importance  of  regular,  planned, 
financed  experimentation. 

Before  a  session  of  the  conference 
devoted  to  administrative  problems.  Dr. 
Leon  N.  Neulen  of  Camden  advocated 
unified  controls  in  school  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  revision  of  New  Jersey 
laws  which  would  prevent  that.  He 
also  urged  the  fiscal  independence  of 
city  boards  of  education. 


Dr.  Abel  A.  Hansen  of  Elizab 
proposed  that  all  board  employ 
share  in  the  planning  and  evaluation 
the  administrative  organization,  notL,^ 
that  its  sole  function  is  to  serve  t|i 
teaching-learning  process.  He  ahi 
pointed  out  that  schools  exist  in  a  pat 
ticular  social  setting,  which  should  h 
reflected  in  their  organization  and  cur 
riculum. 


i 


A  panel  discussion  on  perso“  ' 

problems  focused  on  recruitment _ 

salaries.  Dr.  A.  L.  Threlkeld  of  Monl 
clair  contended  that  teaching  now  la 
the  social  sanction  as  a  profession 
engineering,  law,  medicine  or  busin 
has.  “It  is  diflBcult,”  he  said,  “to 
women  to  take  it  seriously  as  a  lib 
time  career  so  long  as  marriage 
maternity  can  force  them  out  of  it; 
is  difiicult  to  get  men  to  enter  it  wh_ 
the  top  rewards  are  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  $4,000  a  year.” 

Herschel  S.  Libby  of  Irvington 
President  of  the  Department  of  Super 
intendence,  and  Robert  M.  Oberholser 
of  Bordentown,  vice  president,  pre 
sided  over  the  meetings. 


“The  influlion  of  wafres  and  prices  i 
snrh  that  it  is  neressar)  to  increase  th 
salaries  of  teachers  if  the  teachers  are  h 
receive  anything  like  ec]Dal  treatment  wiik 
other  salaried  persons;  and  even  thn 
probably  they  will  not  quite  receive  eqaii 
treatment.”  Senator  Robert  P.  Taft 


TIME  TO  TEST 


are  you  doing  any  achievement 
testing  this  fall? 

are  you  getting  the  most  out  of  it? 


Fall  achievement  test  results  can  be  used  for 
(1)  adjusting  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  (2)  differentiating  instruction  within  the 
classroom,  (3)  setting  up  homogeneous  classes 
in  major  skill  areas. 


Comjrrehensive  achievement  batteries  suitable 
for  these  purposes^ »re  the — 


STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


My  wages  have  gone  down  and  you 
will  benefit.  Now  you’ll  get  more  work 
from  me  from  the  money  you  have 
been  paying  for  my  services.  Remem¬ 
ber  I’m  always  at  your  service. 


Consult  our  July,  1946,  Catalog  of  Tests 
for  additional  information 


REDDY  KILOWATT, 
your  electric  servant 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkcrs-on-Had»on  5  Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 
New  York  880  Femwood  Ave.,  Plainfield 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  .  .  .  NEW  PRESIDENTS 


Atlantic 

Ralph  C.  McConnell* 

Atlantic  City  Teachers’ 
Association 
Rose  Villa 

Buena  Vista  Twp.  Teach¬ 
ers'  Assn. 

Antoinette  Gugliotta 
Hammonton  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

George  E.  Kessler 
Pleasantville  Teachers 
Assn. 

Bergen 

Mrs.  Helen  Martin 
Bergenfield  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Angeio  LaRosa 
Bogota  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Singer 
Closter  Teachers’  Assn. 
Henry  C.  Selbel 
Fair  Lawn  Teachers’  Assn. 
Matiida  Bosshardt 
Fairview  Education  Assn. 
John  Mardy 
Fort  Lee  Classroom 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Salvatore  Franzino 
Garfield  High  Schl. 
Teachers’  Assn. 

H.  Scott  McHenry 
Hackensack  Education 
Assn. 

Blanche  Smith, 

HilLsdale  Teachers’  A.ssn. 
Louis  A.  March 
Lodi  Education  Assn. 


Marjorie  Von  Voigt 
Maywood  Teachers  Assn. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Sherwood 
Park  Ridge  Classroom 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Elizabeth  Freeman 
Paramus  Teachers’  Assn. 
John  Little 

Ridgefield  Park  Education 
Assn. 

Raymond  Steketee 
Ridgewood  Teachers  Assn. 
Rodney  R.  Robinson 
Rutherford  Teachers’  Assn. 
Helen  I.  Smith 
Saddle  River  Twp.  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Wallace  R.  Gibble 
Teaneck  Teachers  Assn. 
Donald  T.  Duff 
Westwood  Teachers 
Organization 
Julia  Murray 
Wood-Ridge  Educational 
Assn. 

Burlington 
LeRoy  Dangler 
Burlington  City  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Anne  E.  Yarrington 
Moorestown  TVp. 

Teachers  Assn. 

Harriet  Hohmann 
Riverside  Teachers’  Assn. 

f'amden 
Ruth  Ryan 

Camden  Teachers’  Assn. 


SEE  OUR  BRAND 
NEW  HISTORY  SERIES 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

at  the 

CONVENTION 

Whalen  and  Parkhill 

'Founders  of  Our  United  States' 

(Vikings  to  1800) 

'Our  United  States' 

(1800  to  1947) 

Reynolds  and  Horn 

'Short  Stories  of  Famous  Men' 


MR.  E.  J.  GAVIN 

Our  New  Jersey  Representative 


NOBLE  AND  NOBLE,  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

72  Fifth  Avanua  Naw  York  11,  N.  Y. 


William  S.  Diemer 
Collingswood  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemle 
Delaware  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

John  B.  Lentz 
Haddon  Heights  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Hill 
Haddon  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Constance  Gelss 
Pennsauken  Twp. 

Teachers’  Assn. 

Cape  May 

Adam  W.  Martin 
Cape  May  Teachers  Assn. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Phillips 
North  Wildwood  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Paul  Freed 

Wildwood  Teachers’  Assn. 
Charles  Harris 

Bridgeton  Teachers’  Club 
Anne  L.  Robinson 

Millville  School  Employees’ 
Assn. 


Harold  A.  Dufford 

Belleville  Teachers’  Assn. 
O.  Richard  Nagy 
Bloomfield  Teachers’  Assn. 
Sallie  C.  Glenn 

East  Orange  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Chas.  Gieske,  Jr. 

Irvington  'Teachers  Assn. 
Janet  Carr* 

Livingston  Faculty  Assn. 
Wm.  M.  Barr 

Millburn  Teachers’  Assn. 
Llewella  M.  Cain* 

Newark  Teachers’  A.ssn. 
Pamela  Dye 

Newark  Assn,  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education 
Harry  Bennett 
Nutley  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ruth  Bench 

South  Orange-Maplewood 
Teachers’-  Assn. 

Irene  Ehrmann 
Verona  Teachers  Assn. 
Samuel  Meyer 
West  Orange  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Gloucester 
Henry  B.  Cooper 
Gloucester  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Anna  E.  Elliott 
Glassboro  Teachers’  Organ¬ 
ization 
Let  a  Sharp 

Westville  Teachers’  Assn. 

Hudson 

Mary  A.  Gorman 
Guttenberg  Teachers’  A.s.sn. 
Joseph  Aragona 

Hoboken  Teachers’  A.ssn. 
Mrs.  Louise  Bratt 
Kearny  Grade  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


a/ 


Note  You  Can  Get 
a  World  History 

Completely  New 
Truly  World-Minded 
Unusually  Teachable 


THIS  OUR  WORLD 

A  Pageant  of  World  History 
by  Bining,  Hovoland,  Shryock 
Published  April.  1946.  Used  in  Melurhen.  Millville.  Plain- 
field.  Washington.  Middletown  and  Hamilton  Townships. 

Other  Titles  You  Should  Know 
ENJOYING  ENGLISH 

for  Grades  7-12 

DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

1946  Edition 

ALGEBRA  IN  EASY  STEPS 

for  9th  Year 

Published  by 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 

Represented  by  T.  K.  Ellis 
110  Woodside  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Eleanor  J.  Roberts 

Kearny  Education  Assn. 

Edith  G.  Dare 
North  Bergen  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Charlotte  Meehan 

Union  City  Educational 
Assn. 

Ann  Lallery 

Weehawken  Teachers’ 
A-ssn. 

Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Louchs 
Lambcrtville  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mercer 

Hardy  Lee  McConahy* 
Mercer  County  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mary  L.  Riley 
Hamilton  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Dr.  C.  Dunn  Williams 
Hightstown  Education 
A.ssn. 

Mrs.  May  C.  Cleary 
Lawrence  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Michael  Kline 

Princeton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Kathryn  A.  Mitchell 
Trenton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Middlesex 

William  L.  Nicholls 
Middlesex  Co.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Helene  I.  Meagher 
Highland  Park  Teachers 
Assn. 

John  F.  Almond 

Metuchen  Teachers’  Assn. 


Anne  Feaster 

Middlesex  Teachers’  Club 

W.  Clinton  Compher* 

Public  School  Teachers 
Club  of  New  Brunswick 

Donald  C.  Wolfe* 

Perth  Amboy  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Harold  L.  Wickholm 

Piscataway  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Marie  Farrell 

Sayreville  Teachers’  Assn. 

William  Kurtz 

South  Amboy  Teachers 
Assn. 

Hazel  Freiday 
South  Plaindeld  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Katherine  Ross 
Spotswood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Monmouth 

Melvin  T.  Rahn 
Monmouth  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Irene  F.  Taylor 
Asbury  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Gertrude  E.  Corbett 
Long  Branch  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Earl  L.  Freyberger 
Upper  Freehold  Twp. 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Morris 

Rhoda  A.  Lippincott 

Morris  County  Education 
Assn. 

Gerald  F.  Hopkins 

Boonton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Howard  T.  Hemmerly 
Chatham  Teachers  Assi.. 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

LtaHnf  tt 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  disdna  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Educadon,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi¬ 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doaor  of  Education— and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certificadon  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospea,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambidon  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

NOTE:  Tvr  thr  cvflpnifnice  of  ibost  muiblt  to  atind  rtfolar  day 
cUsscj.  courses  accepted  tovard  the  uitderfraduate  and  fraduate 
defrees  are  offered  In  tbe  Late  Jftenuon,  Eventnf  and  Saturday  Mornint 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  thr  Xe0slrar  •  Broad  and  :MonUiomery  doenue,  PMa 


Angelina  Cena 
Denville  Twp.  Teachers 
Assn. 

John  J.  Connelly 
Dover  Teachers  Assn. 

E.  Joyce  Brady 
E.  Hanover  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Joseph  Koehler 

Madison  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Page 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Twp.  'Teachers  Assn. 

Ocean 

E.  Paul  Bridenbaugh* 

Ocean  Co.  Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Buckle 
Lakewood  Teachers’  Assn. 


Millicent  Geoghegan 
Clifton  Teachers’  Assn. 
Fred  Laux 

Little  Falls  Teachers  Assn. 
Mrs.  K.  Acheson 

N.  Haledon  Teachers’  Assn. 
Ruland  Anderson 

Passaic  Teachers’  Assn. 
Howard  E.  Lawpaugh 
Paterson  Principals  Assn. 
Frances  E.  Reimann 
Pompton  Lakes  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

J.  Irgen  Andresen 

Wanaque  Teachers’  Assn. 


Franklin  R.  Myers 
Bernards  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mahlon  A.  Merk 
Bound  Brook  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Anthony  Troisi 
Bridgewater  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

Dale  E.  Remaly 

Somerville  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Sussex 

S.  Elizabeth  Madden 
Sussex  Teachers’  Club 


Frank  Ramsey 
Union  Co.  Conference  of 
Teachers’  Assns. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Spiro 

Clark  Twp.  Teachers’  A.ssr, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  McBride 
Elizabeth  Teachers’  Assn. 

Kenneth  H.  Bothwell 
Hillside  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Peek 
Mountainside  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

John  Cooper* 

Rahway  Teachers  Assn. 

Frank  P.  Dee 
Roselle  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Wanda  Shipman* 

Springfield  Teachers’  Assn 

Mrs.  Margaret  Evans 
Westfield  Teachers’  Assn 

Laura  D.  Nathanson 
Winfield  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Warren 

Mildred  E.  Firth* 
Phillipsburg  Elementary 
Education  Assn. 

*  Re-elected. 


D».  CharUs  J.  Strahan 
President 


STRAHAH  I 
Teacher  Agency 

(Service  to  New  Jersey) 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
Telephone  3-3337 


Now  Is  The  Time 

for  you  to  find  the  kind  of  job  you  want. 

Teachers  are  scarce  today  and  in  demand. 
Good  positions  are  available  in  communities 
that  pay  their  teachers  what  they  are  worth. 

Through  long  years  of  service  to  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Dr.  Strahan  is  in  touch  with  these  places, 
and  his  many  contacts  arc  at  your  disposal. 

Even  though  you  are  employed  right  now, 
and  do  not  wish  to  change  until  next  year, 
you  will  gain  much  by  early  registration. 

The  best  positions  arc  filled  first. 

Office  Open  9-5,  Saturday  9-1 
later  by  appointment 

Free  Registration  Until  January  1,  1947 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIElM 
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Strong  State  Departments  Needed, 

U.  S.  Chamber  Discovers  in  Survey 


i  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  of  the  public 
school  systems  in  the  several  states 
has  been  completed  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chamber’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  This  study  reveals  that; 


(a)  Many  state  education  departments 
are  undermanned,  incompetently 
!<taffed  and  without  authority  to 
provide  the  gerviceg  needed  by  the 
rapidly  increaging  gchool-age  popu¬ 
lation. 

(b)  In  implementing  certain  federal 
projects,  the  Government  hag  by¬ 
passed  weak,  ineffectual  state  edu¬ 
cation  departments  and  worked 
directly  with  local  communities. 

(c)  Only  strong  state  departments  of 
education  can  control  Federal  at¬ 
tempts  to  intervene. 

The  study  compares  in  detail  the 
structure  of  the  48  state  departments 
of  education.  It  further  points  out  that 
the  Federal  Government,  in  implement¬ 
ing  national  educational  legislation,  has 
by-passed  weak,  ineffectual  state  de¬ 
partments  to  work  directly  with  local 
communities.  Irregularities  of  this 
kind,  the  Education  Committee  empha¬ 
sizes,  cannot  be  prevented  unless  state 
departments  of  education  be  strength¬ 
ened  administratively  and  given  au¬ 
thority  to  implement  their  programs. 
Among  conditions  revealed  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Politics  has  won  out  over  competence 
in  the  choice  of  many  state  school  of¬ 
ficials;  poor  business  management  and 
inadequate  financing  characterize  not  a 
few  of  the  state  departments;  and 
failure  to  reorganize  school  units  to 
meet  the  needs  of  shifting  school  popu¬ 
lations  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  efficient  state  school  man¬ 
agement. 

Since  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  is  educated  in 
rural  or  small  urban  communities,  these 
sections  of  the  country  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  directed  by  adequate  and 
competent  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Steps  implementing  this  purpose 
are  imperative  as  a  bulwark  against 
federal  domination  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Chamber’s  Committee  on 
Education  offers  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  toward  the  cure  of  some  of  the 
ills  afflicting  present  state  school 
systems: 


1.  Reorganize  the  Stale  Department  of 
Education  if  it  operates  under  the  impedi¬ 
ment  of  an  obsolete  structure. 

2.  Coordinate  the  state  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  under  a  single  state  hoard  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Select  the  chief  state  school  officer  on 
a  strictly  non-partisan  basis,  with  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications  the  primary  consider¬ 
ation. 


Associated  Teachers' 
Agency 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  18 
MISS  MAROKRY  CURRBY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
iiemher  N.A.T.A. 


4.  Offer  the  chief  state  school  officer  an 
undetermined  length  of  service  dependent 
upon  his  quality  of  positional  leadership. 

5.  Reorganize  the  local  school  unit  to 
encourage  local  effort  and  stimulate 
needed  changes. 

6.  Utilize  the  resources  of  a  local  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  committee  on  education 
with  appropriate  conimunily  representa¬ 
tion  and  enjoying  community  confidence 
and  respect. 

7.  This  committee  should  begin  its  ex¬ 
amination  of  educational  conditions  by 
making  a  systematic  appraisal  of  the  state 
department  of  education. 


TKACHERS  NEEDEjO— ALX,  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves! 
You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guUiance. 
Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Establlihad  1880  Succauor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  66th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


BRYANT 

Jl.  A.  Urgant 
Thos.  B.  U.  Urgant 
IV.  ti.  Oreulieh 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PEnngpacker  S-titi 


Member 

National  Association 
Teachers  Agencies 


M.  A.  BRYANT,  1*RES..  AND  W.  D.  (IREULICII.  MUR.  CXILI.EIJE  DEIT., 
WILL  BE  AT  HOTEL  DENM8  DURING  NEW  JER.SEY  CONVENTION. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  ttiSS  Charles  W.  Mulford.  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  snd  3.5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office;  1836  EUCUD  AVB.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Withorspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sts. 

Opportunities  for  promotion  are  distinctly  better  now  than  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Maloney  will  be  at  the  Ambassador  during  the  Convention 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal  Discriminating  Service  E.  i'.  Maloney,  Jr.  }  Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEY — Owner  snd  Mansger 

114  North  19th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  2 -<0266 

ENROLL  NOW.  Positions  for  this  school  year  are  still  available,  especially  in  the  kimlergarten, 
early  elementary,  and  home  economic  fields.  At  any  rate,  you  should  register  now  fur  early  oppor¬ 
tunities  next  spring.  Hy  16  years  experience  as  a  New  Jersey  Bupervising  lYiiicipal  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  you. 

AN  AGENCY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  JERSEY 
Ours  is  a  personal,  discriminating  service. 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


65TH  YEAR 

173  Fifth  Avenue  (33rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue) 

E.  L.  Gregs,  Mgr. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 


New  York  16,  N.  V. 


ONB  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  Pa.  Phone:  Rittenheuse  6-6223 
30th  year.  The  well  prepared  and  successful  teacher  is  earnestly  souglit  by 
our  many  clients  for  College,  Public  and  Private  school  work.  Constant 
demand  for  teachers  throughout  the  year. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL,  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  la  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y.  \ 

Telephone  CHeltea  3-3304 

where  it  renders  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  clients  In  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  colleges.  Teaepers  needed  In  many  fields. 

REGINALD  I-  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
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CITY  COLLEGES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

This  may  prove  to  be  an  historic  year  in  education  in 
New  Jersey.  One  event  to  make  it  memorable  is  the 
opening  of  two  junior  colleges  as  part  of  city  school 
systems.  Bayonne  and  Jersey  City  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  their  initiative  in  a  movement  that  may  well 
spread. 

Pasadena  Junior  College  has  long  been  recognized  by 
educators  as  a  successful  educational  experiment — the 
sort  of  experiment  that  makes  local  control  of  education 
healthy.  It  has  been  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
publicly  supported  junior  college.  Other  New  Jersey 
cities  will  watch  with  interest  the  transplanting  of  the  idea 
to  our  own  territory. 

It  may  not  take  the  same  form  here  that  it  has  in  the 
West.  There  the  public  junior  college  was  an  integrated 
part  of  a  14-year  program  of  education.  Responsible 
officials  in  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne  seem  to  hope  that 
their  new  institutions  will  blossom  into  full-fledged  city 
colleges,  along  the  lines  of  CCNY.  It  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  such  a  college  can  become  a  valued 
part  of  a  city’s  life. 

The  Rutgers  extensions  at  Jersey  City,  Penns  Grove, 
Atlantic  City,  Englewood,  Morristown  and  Trenton  are 
another  side  of  the  same  picture.  These,  too,  may  outlive 
the  emergency  for  which  they  are  created,  and  may  be¬ 
come  lasting  parts  of  our  educational  life. 

If  great  new  groups  of  our  youth  are  going  to  seek  a 
college  education,  the  college  will  have  to  come  closer  to 
the  pupils  than  it  has  in  the  past.  For  the  great  city  areas 
the  city  junior  college  or  the  city  college  may  serve  best; 
for  the  less  densely  settled  areas  the  extension  of  a  great 
central  university  may  be  more  practical,  both  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  articulation. 

Both  developments  merit  careful  observation  as  straws 
in  the  educational  wind. 


PLUS  A  RACETRACK 

In  comparing  New  Jersey’s  bars  and  school  buildings 
last  month,  we  failed  to  mention  one  township,  which 
shall  be  nameless  here.  It  has  30  bars  and  two  package 
stores,  to  balance  its  four  schools  and  18  teachers. 


Spotlight 

on 

Teaching 


Reader  s  Digest,  Colliers,  American  Magazine,  Look,  I 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Encore,  Cosmopoli 
Coronet,  and  Life  magazines  have  in  the  past  few  wt 
carried  forceful,  honest  stories  of  the  need  for  de 
financial  support  for  education.  Writers  have  injt 
the  fear  motive  to  the  extent  of  emphasizing  the  curr 
teacher  shortage  and  the  unavoidable  impending  teac 
crisis.  They  have  pictured  antiquated  supplies  and  eqi 
ment,  out-dated  and  worn-out  textbooks,  and  poorly  mj 
tained  school  grounds  and  school  buildings  in  this  nati 
of  prosperous  people. 

Life  in  a  September  number  considers  the  educati 
crisis  of  such  great  importance  that  it  devoted  a  full-j 


editorial  to  “Teacher  Troubles.”  A  summary  sub-hei 


pointed  up  the  contents  by  saying,  “Our  schools  m 
better  teachers  and  our  teachers  need  much  better  pa 
In  a  concluding  sentence  Life  editorialized,  “We  have 
take  the  rubber  bands  off  our  wallets  and  do  sometl 
handsome  for  our  teachers.” 

The  October  issue  of  Coronet  warns  the  public, 
cheating  your  children.”  The  writer  sets  the  stage 
what  follows  by  pointing  out  that  “never  has  the  yo 
of  America  been  more  in  need  of  teaching  and  enlighi 
ment.”  Following  a  citation  of  perils  surrounding 
educational  system,  Coronet  assigns  the  reason,  “becai 
teachers  are  drastically  underpaid  and  because  teachi 
lacks  social  esteem.” 

Look  magazine  and  Cosmopolitan  likewise  champi 
the  cause  of  better  schools,  better  financed.  One  of 
nation’s  leading  weekly  magazines  is  preparing  a 
forceful  story  in  a  further  attempt  to  convince  the  pul 
that  there  dare  be  no  delay  in  meeting  this  crisis, 
recent  Sunday  night  broadcast,  Drew  Pearson  went 
out  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  comic  pages,  Barnahy 
his  fairy  godfather  proved  that  not  even  the  gnomes 
leprechauns  would  replace  teachers  at  teachers’  salari 

The  public  relations  job  of  the  schools  lies  in  dete 
ing  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  golden  words  of 
journalists  and  the  researchers  before  all  the  peo] 
Many  local  associations  could  do  their  cause  no  gn 
service  than  to  get  copies  of  the  magazines  in  which 
articles  appeared  and  make  sure  their  board  meml 
see  them.  In  many  cases  reprints  will  be  available. 

In  the  past  we  have  suggested  that  local  teacher  groi 
should  see  that  the  Review  goes  to  their  board  meml 
if  the  board  itself  has  not  subscribed.  Also  available 
a  new  leaflet.  The  Public  and  Education,  prepared  for 
reading  by  the  National  Education  Association. 

It  has  long  been  an  American  tenet  that  if  the  puhC 
knows  the  facts,  it  will  do  the  right  thing.  The  facts  ai^ 
new  available;  let’s  make  sure  they  are  knovm 
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